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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—(oethe. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 
SHORT SEASON OF OPERA. 


Tietjens, Sinico, Trebelli-Bettini, Mongini, Santley, Tagliafico, 
Foli, 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Ocronrr 3isr, will be presented Meyerbecr's 
Grand Opera, 


“TES HUGUENOTS.” 


Raou] dj Nangis, Signor Mongini; I] Conte di San Bris, Mr. Santlev ; Il Conte di 
Nevers, Signor Tagliafico; Marcello, Signor Foli; Meru, Signor Zoboli; 
Tavannes, Signor Agretti; Bois-Rose, Signor Bolli ; Guardiano di Notte, Signor 
Campi; De Cosse, Mr. Lyall; De Retz, Signor Casaboni; Urbano, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini; Margherita di Valois, Mdlle. Sinjco; Dama d’Onore, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister; and Valentina, Mdlle, Tietjens. 


Cowpucton - - + - Sjanor ARDITI. 


NEXT WEEE, 


Tietjens as Norma. 

MONDAY NEXT, November 2nd, Bellini's Tragic Opera, ““NORMA.” Pollione, 
Signor Mongini; Oroveso, Signor Foli; Flavio, Signor Agretti; Adalgisa, Mdlle. 
aes = Mdlle. Banermeister ; and Norma, by Mdlle. Tietjens, Conductor, 

ignor \ 


TUESDAY NEXT, November 3rd, Mozart's chef-d’ceuvre, “IL DON GIOVAN- 
NI.” Donna Anna, Mille. Tietjens; Zerlina, Mdlle. Minnie Hauck (her firstappear- 
ance in that character); Donna Elvira, Madame Rudersdorff; Don Ottavio, Signor 
Bettini: Leporello, Herr Formes ; Masetto, Signor Zoboli; Il Commendatore, Signor 
Tagliafico; and Don Giovanni, Mr. Santley. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


First Appearance of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. 
THURSDAY NEXT, November Sth. Donizetti's opera, “‘ LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR.” Edgardo, Signor Mongini; Enrico Aston, Mr. Santley ; Raimondo, Signor 








THE ALEXANDRA HOMES, MARGATE. 
HIS Noble Charity was instituted, 6th November, 1865, 


to commemorate the safe arrival off Margate of H.R.H, the Princess Alexandra. 


Patros—H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Patrongsss—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


There are now Twenty-six Homes erected, and partially endowed. Funds are 
urgently required for the unavuidable annual expenses, aid to assist in the main- 
tenance of the inmates, 


ROYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, MARGATE. 


(Kindly lent for the occasion by Epwiw Viniiers, Esq., the Proprietor.) 








THE FIRST ANNUAL VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 


GRAND CONCERT, 
On MONDAY, NOVEMBER the 2nd, 1868, 


IN AID OF THE ABOVE INSTITUTION, 


On which occasion the following Eminent Artists have kindly volunteered their- 
valuable services :— 


MADAME THADDEUS WELLS, MRS. FRANCIS TALFOURD, 
MISS LUCY FRANKLEIN, 
SIGNOR CIABATTA, SIGNOR CARAVOGLIA, SIGNOR TITO MATTEI, 
MR. LAZARUS, MR. TRELAWNY COBHAM, MR. CROFT, 
MR. BURLEIGH, MR. THEODORE HODGES. 


Patrons:—His Grace the Duke or MArtsoroven, the Lord President of the 
Council; Her Grace the DucHkss of Mariteorovucn; the Right Honourable the 
Marcuion«ss oF Lonponperry ; the Right Honourable Lapy Vacx of HA“ ROWDEN ; 
the Right Honeurable ViscounrEss CastueRosse, Lorp *ITZWALTER, the Honourable 
G. W. Mituzs, Sir Georce Bowyer, Bart., M.P.; Sir Joun Crorts, Bart.; Epwarp 
Lgich Pemperton, Esq., M.P.; and Henry Turron, Esq. 





Tagliafico; Arturo, Signor Agretti; Normanno, Signor Casaboni; Alisa, Mdlle. 
eo ; and Lucia, Mdlle. Ilma do Murska (her first appearance these two 
ars). 





Doors Open at Half-past Seven ; Commence at Eight o'clock. 


Stalls, 128. 6d.; Grand Circle, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Box Seats (First Tier), 7s. ; Pit, 
os Amguniaaine Stalls, 4s, and 6s.; Gallery, 2s.; Private Boxes, from One to Five 

uineas, 

Boxes, Stalls, and Places may be obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre (under 
Oo Fes open daily from Ten till Six, under the superintendence of Mr. Edward 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. Malle. Sternberg, Madame 
= Williams ; solo violin, Mons. Sternberg, and other artists. Conductor, Mr. 
Programme includes; Symphony in G, ‘‘ The Surprise” (Haydn), Overture “* Der 
Freischiitz” (Weber) ; ‘Concert Overture, No. 2, in A (F. Hiller), first time; Adagio 
and Allegro for Violin (Sphor). 
8 Aceon, Half-a-Crown; Guinea Season Tickets, Free. Transferable Reserved 
Is for remaining Twenty-two Concerts, Two Guineas, may be secured at the 
Palace ; single stalls Half-a-Crown, 


REMOVAL. 


M8 KATHLEEN RYAN begs to announce her 
REMOVAL to 21, TAVISTOCK ROAD, WESTBOURNE PARK. 








ELECTRIC ORGANS. 


RYCESON & CO., Lonpon, are now prepared to build 

or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 

new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Opera ; 

Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St..George’s, Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral for the Festival 1868. 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 

ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 
TO BR ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 











REMOVAL. 


ISS HELENA WALKER begs to announce that she 

— a REMOVED from Victoria Street, Leeds, to 6, WEST BANK ROAD, 

Py co Liverpool, and requests that all communications respecting Concerts, 
ey dressed to her at her present residence,—Liverpool, October, 1868, 





REMOVAL. 


MADAME EMMELINE COLE begs to announce her 
REMOVAL to 32, ALBANY STREET, Recent’s Park. 








AN TED, a BOY, witha GOOD VOICE who can 
Appl ing the Solos in Haydn and Mozart's Masses. He will be liberally paid. 


to Mr. Pirrman, at St. rge’s Cathed: ‘ 
3 Sen toe io Half-pa ded h - Westminster Road, on Thursday 





LEYTON CONCERTS. 


MS BLANCHE REEVES will sing Benzprer’s suc- 
hes ee song, “* ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at the First Concert on Thursday 





LEYTON CONCERTS. 


ISS BLANCHE REEVES and MR. BEANE (the 
new baritone), will sing H. SMART'S successful duet, “ WHEN THE WIND 
BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA," at the first concert on Thursday, Nov. 12th. 


LEYTON CONCERTS. 


ISS EMILY MARTER and Mr. GREENHILL will 


—— Nicouas’s duet, “‘ONE WORD,” at the First Concerf on Thursday, 
Ov. . 
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ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bsssig Emmerr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TSNNIRLLI CaLKry, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 
il cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Oavendish Square, W. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 


may be engaged for Miscellaneous Concerts and Oratorios, in England, Ire- 








By Ger Rajesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
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e God save our gra - cious Queen, God save the Queen, 


HAMILTON'S PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL‘ NOTATION. 


Lista of Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Anthems, and other music 7 in this 
Notation, gratis and post-free from W. HAMILTON, Musio Publisher, 88 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. London Agent—F, Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row. 





land, or Scotland, during the Autumn. Northern Tour in England in D ber. 
For terms and “ae of the press, address, care Messrs, CuaPrge.i, 50, New Bond 
Street, London W. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to announce 

her return to Town, She will sing—November 4th, Chichester; 5th, Isling- 

ton; 7th, Woolwich ; 10th, City; December 3rd, Islington; 15th, Maidstone ; 3ist, 
Brixton; January 2lst, Reigate; February 22nd, St. John’s Wood; March 15th, 
Marlborough ; 16th, Newbury ; Slst, Birkbeck Institution.—19, Newman Street, W. 


Miss ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing “ROCK 


ME TO SLEEP,” Bewyupicr's widely admired song, on Wednesday, Nov. 
4th, at Chichester, in Mrs. John Macfarren's Pianoforte and Vocal Recital. 


ISS LIZZIE LEAVER will play TWO SOLOS on 

the PIANOFORTE, at Mr. H. Bell’s Concert, at Bay Street Rooms, Myd- 

delton Road, Dalston, on Monday Next, October 26th; and likewise at Myddelton 
Hall, Islington, on the 6th of November. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN will play Jutes Brissac’s 

new, brilliant ‘* VALSE DE BRAVOURE” in her Pianoforte and Vocal 

Reeital at Woolwich on Saturday Next, Nov. 7th.—Programmes of Duncaw Davison 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

















ADAME RUDERSDORFF, MR. VERNON RIG- 


BY, and Mr. LAULER, will sing RANDEGGER’S “I NAVIGANTI” 
(‘The Mariners "), at Brighton, November 6th. 


° ° ° 
h DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will sing in the 

“MESSIAH ;” “JUDAS MACCAB/EUS;” Soprano Solo, ‘HEAR MY 
PRAYER,” of MexpeLssoun; Macwarren’s “MAY DAY "—at Glasgow, Stirling, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aberdeen, etc., during the present month. Engagements en 
route (Concert and Oratorio) may be addressed care of her brother, Mr. P. E. Vaw 
Noorpkn, 27, Bedford Square. 


ULES BRISSAC’S New Brilliant “VALSE DE 

BRAVOURE,” will be played by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN at Chichester, 

on Wednesday Nov. 4th, in her Pianoforte and Vocal Recital—Programmes of Dox- 
Can Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing “IN SHELTERED 


1 J VALE,” during his Provincial Tour with Madame Ssinton-Dolby and 
party. 


R. BRANDON will sing Herr Kuoss’s popular song, 
2 “THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at Assembly Rooms, Bath, Octobe ; 
and Exchange, Wolverhampton, November 6th. " it ead 


R. J. CHURCHILL ARLIDGE (Flautist), begs to 

| inform his Friends and the Public that he has returned from the Continent 

and is open for Engagements in ‘Town or Country.—Communications io be addressed 
lo Messrs. Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all communications 


respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagement 1 —, i 
Guten’ s. debe dee We gagements may be addressed—Adelphi 


ERR REICHARDT begs to announce his ‘Return ‘to 


Town.—Address ; Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe Square, 8.W. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF WALES. 


(No. 14.) 
HE DOVE. Transcription of “Y Deryn Pur.” 


i “* This is probably one of the finest of pianoforte pieces written by Brinley 
Richards. The lovely Welsh melody flows distinctly through the brilliant and artis. 
lically arranged passages, which are skilfully introduced by the author,’—Vide 
Edinturgh Courant.—* From its intrinsic beauty we expect that this melody will 
ye va = - yy —_— of the ‘ Recollections of Wales.’"—Vide Midland 
Coun . #ree by post for 19 stamps.—London : s soc ie 
Sorlerton Geet. ry F ndon: Ropert Cocks & Co., New 





























‘“ vf 
HE GALLANT TARS OF ENGLAND” and “THE 
SOLDIERS OF OUR LAND.” National Songs. Written by Carpenter; 
composed by Hatton. “Both songs appear likely to become universal favourites, 
the melodies being simple and natural, but thoroughly appropriate to the patriotic 
vurses."— Vide Edinburgh Evening Courant. Each tree by post for 19 stamps; ditto 
brass band, each 6 stamps.—London: Rogert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street. 


EW SON G, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 
vy Kxicut Summers; Music by W: 38. 
by Signor Fout, and always sneered. "pide 4. sipaieeiereseniimae 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


BOYTON SMITH’S NEW PIECE. & 2 
Robin Adair. Transcription ~ ei sis 
EDOUARD DE PARIS’S NEW PIECE. 
Oft in the Stilly Night... .. «. ee 
JOSEPH ROMANO’S NEW PIECE. 
D’Esespoir. Morceau Dramatique.. .. .. «. 4 0 
E. L. HIME’S NEW PIECE. 
The Nearest Way Home. Transcribed ... w 40 








DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street. 


TO BE PLAYED, NEXT WEEK, AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL 
CONCERTS, BY THE ORCHESTRA AND BAND OF THE 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 








Just Published, 
NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

DEDICATED TO THE KING OF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 

Price 4s, Solo, and 4s. 6d. Duet. 

London: Dunoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“Fahrwohl auf mmerdar"—E. Geibel). 

. “FIDELITY” (* Ich bleibe treu"—C. Herlassohp), 

No. 3, “ PARTED” (“ Scheiden, Leiden "—E, Geibel). 

. “THE REQUEST ” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Ktiise Gieb”—E. Geibel). 
No. 6. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (‘ Und als ich aufstand Friih am Tag” 


E. Geibel). 
No, 6. “EVENING SOUNDS" (“Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 








Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s, 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
eharacter, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthtul composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”"—Musical World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St, W 


"A RAINY DAY, 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 











THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London; DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


SMITH. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mr. Mapleson commenced his habitual “short autumn series of 

rformances” on Saturday night at this theatre—which, Mr. Gye 

ing accommodating, Drury Lane otherwise engaged, and the new 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in embryo, he has leased for the purpose. The 
opera was Lacrezia ~e: the house was literally crammed ; and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with a distinguished company, occupied 
the Royal box. The arrangements of the “auditorium ” were such as 
we have been accustomed to in the autumn and winter seasons, when 
an English operatic company used to occupy the place of the Italian. 

It will not be expected of us to enter into details about so familiar 
an opera as that of Donizetti, with Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, Signor Mongini, and Mr. Santley (German, French, Italian, 
and English) in the parts of Lucrezia, Maffeo Orsini, Gennaro, and 
Alphonso—parts which they have so often and honourably sustained 
before London audiences. It is agreeable, nevertheless, to be able 
to state that the performance, wlth little exception, was strikingly 
good from beginning to end. Signor Arditi was loudly welcomed on 
taking his place in the orchestra ; and each of the favourite singers to 
whom the chief characters were intrusted was honoured with a special 
and hearty recognition. In all the great situations of the opera—the 
unmasking of Lucrezia by the young nobles (jinale to the so-called 
prologue), the trio when Alphonso forces her to give the poisoned cup 
to Gennaro, the duet in which she persuades her unhappy son to 
swallow the antidote to the poison she has herself unwillingly ad- 
ministered, and last, not least, the famous “ M’odi, m’odi,” when, after 
revealing to Gennaro the hateful secret that he is himself ‘ a Borgia,” 
she supplicates him on her knees, Mdlle. Tietjens was as impressive as 
on any occasion we can remember. Madame Trebelli, as amateurs of 
the Opera are aware, is the best Maffeo Orsini since the days of Alboni, 
and since that incomparable singer of the genuine Italian school no one 
else has given the famous drinking song, “ II segreto per esser felice,” 
so brilliantly and with so much life-like animation. The splendid 
tenor voice of Signor Mongini was heard with more than ordinary effect 
in the interpolated air from Don Sebastiano, which, being Donizetti’s 
own, at once disarms objection ; but, in addition to this, he exhibited 
in the other parts of the opera a reserve to which he has not hitherto 
invariably accustomed us. Husbanding his powers for the passages of 
most importance, they, for this reason alone, were all the more telling 
when they came. For instance, nothing could be more satisfactory 
than Signor Mongini’s delivery of his part in the trio already named, 
the simple melody standing out clearly, without overpowering the 
more dramatic and broken phrases allotted to the other two voices. 
This trio, indeed, as sung by Mdlle. Tietjens, Signor Mongini, and Mr. 
Santley (whose Duke Alphonso, both in a musical and histrionic sense, 
approaches nearer and nearer to the desired perfection), was the feature 
of the evening. The small part of Gubetta was well sustained by 
Signor Foli. The chorus was efficient, the orchestra excellent, and the 
entire performance afforded good augury of what is to come. The 
National Anthem followed the opera. 

On Monday night the always popular Sonnambula was the opera, and 
Miss Minnie Hauck, who has had about a year’s probation in America, 
assumed the very arduous part of the heroine. Such an undertaking 
by a mere girl—for we understand, and can readily believe, that she has 
not yet accom plished her 18th year—showed, perhaps, a larger amount of 
courage than of judgment, and this more especially in so vast a theatre 
as Covent Garden. But that certain passages in Miss Hauck’s Amina 
were less successful than others, and that the whole wanted the 
completeness of execution which only ripe experience can insure, must 
in no way be understood to signify that her performance was not one of 
very remarkable promise. We have, indeed, little hesitation in stating 
our belief that the young lady is in possession of most of the gifts which 
by assiduous cultivation may eventually be turned to brilliant account. 
She has a pure soprano voice, light and flexible, sweet and penetrating, 
even throughout its range, and produced in the most legitimate manner. 
In subdued passages her tones are charming, while the soundness of her 
training and the excellence of her method are declared in the fact that 
her intonation is invariably perfect. She phrases, too, admirably, and 
if not yet a complete mistress of what the Italians term “ agilita,” 
which perhaps can with tolerable fidelity be translated as fluency in the 
delivery of florid passages, she more than atones for this by other qualities 
No less important and valuable. Miss Hauck, in short, is young, and has 
much to acquire; but her youth, accompanied as it is by a grace at once 
natural and prepossessing, may be reckoned as an attraction in itself. 
It was difficult not to be strongly interested in her from the very 
moment she appeared, not to wish her success after the first phrases of 
Amina’s address to her companions, and not to feel convinced, at the 
end of the cavatina, that rich promise had been revealed in this one 
Performance, The favourable impression created by “Come per me 
sereno” and its sequel was more than confirmed by the simple and 
touching duet in which Amina and Elvino, after the jealous fears of the 
latter have been set aside, take leave of each other for the night, with 





an oft and tenderly ejaculated « Addio.” The whole of this was 
exquisite, the acting being as easy and natural as the singing was 
beyond reproach. ‘The “ recall” was unanimous, and the suceess un- 
questionable. In the Bed-room scene Miss Hauck was afforded an 
excellent opportunity of displaying her already very nearly perfect 
command of the mezza voce, a test among tests for singers. All the 
sleep music was admirably given, and the gradual dying off of the tones, 
when, with a muttered apostrophe to her beloved Elvino, Amina sinks 
unconsciously upon the bed, while the thoughtful Rodolpho beats a 
quiet retreat, was accomplished to a wish. In the scene that ensues, 
where Amina, unconscious of wrong, vainly endeavours to persuade her 
jealous lover of her innocence, Miss Hauck exhibited genuine feeling ; 
and what with the impassioned singing of Signor Mongini, who was 
probably never heard to more advantage than on Monday night, the 
sensation produced was unanimously favourable, the well-known 
morceau d’ensemble was encored, and another loud and general “ recall” 
followed the descent of the curtain. The last act was by far the most 
trying for the youthful débutante; and it is upon this that she must 
bestow long and persevering exertion before she can hope to be accepted 
as the Amina which nature has gifted her with the chief requisites to 
become, and which we have no doubt whatever that at no distant date 
she will become. In the pathetic. address to the faded flowers (‘‘ Ah! 
non credea mirarti si presto estinto”) we had once again a beautiful 
example of mezza voce singing, acompanied by cadenzas and embellish- 
ments both new and effective; but the formidable sequel, “ Ah non 
giunge,” was scarcely on a par with the rest of Miss Hauck’s 

rformance. For the adequate delivery of this—whether the,to a 

oreigner, distressing high pitch of our orchestras, or the sense that 
upon the climax of her evening’s exertion depended her more or less 
qualified success, or whatever else may have been the cause—her powers 
seemed hardly equal. To make a comparative failure, however, in 
“‘ Ah non giunge,” after having satisfied and, in fact, delighted every- 
body in the preceding parts of the opera, is by no means an unpardon- 
able sin; and with the fact before us that Miss Hauck did not achieve 
all that might have been expected of her in this, which is always ex- 
pected to be the culminating point in a representation of the Sonnam- 
bula, we are not the less convinced that the young American ladv is 
destined to become an ornament toa profession in which it is easy enough 
to attain a merely respectable position, but extremely difficult to win 
the highest honours, Young talent of a genuineorder is now-a-days 
so rare, that to refase a hearty welcome to the apparition of a dramatic 
singer of such indisputable promise as Miss Minnie Hauck would be 
equivalent to showing an indifference to art pro; As an actress, 
though so young, Miss Hauck surprised the audience. One might 
have thought she had trod the stage for years, so easy, natural, and 
self-possessed was she in all she did. 

We have said that Signor Mongini never sang better than on Monday 
night; and it only remains to add that Mr. Santley being indisposed, 
a very excellent substitute was found for him in Signor Tagliafico, 
whose Count Rudolpho has often been recognized as a capital perform- 
ance. The Lisa was Mdlle. Bauermeister. 

On Thursday, Miss Hauck again played Amina, and with increased 
success. The opera announced for this evening is the Huguenots 








A Curtovs Facr.—Until the year 1806, the command of all the 
trumpeters and kettle-drummers in the Holy Roman-German Empire 
was vested in the Electors of Saxony. It was exactly a century in the 
year 1730 since the Emperor Ferdinand granted peculiar privileges to 
“a noble, chivalrous and artistic company of military trumpeters and 
kettle-drummers.” On the 10th November, 1730, the trumpeters and 
kettle-drummers agreed to hold a solemn jubilee in Vienna. They 
flocked from all parts of Germany, and got up, in honour of their patron, 
St. Gabriel, a grand procession, at which they carried the Imperial 
banner and the “ Flurfahne,” or private flag, of Saxony. The jubilee 
concluded with a musical service in the church, followed, of course, by 
a heavy drinking-bout in the tavern. seat 

Berore AND BEHIND THE CurTaIN.—The French feutllitonist, Jules 
Janin, divided the wide domain of art into two great portions: before 
the curtain and behind it. The former contains those who enjoy ; the 
latter, those who supply the enjoyment. How admirable is every- 
thing, he exclaims, as long as we are before the curtain ! Art decks 
herself out for us, like a bride! She smiles, is all amiability, and 
gentleness. She appears brilliant, happy, and respected. Behind the 
curtain, everything seems quite different. There all art is unsatisfac- 
tory. There we scrutinize the poet, as he is puzzling his brains, seek- 
ing rhymes, and counting syllables ; we see the musicians stamping on 
the ground, because inspiration will not respond to his ; the 
painter fetching poor lost creatures from out the streets, that he may 
strip them and obtain forms for his goddesses and madonnas; and, 
finally, we behold the beautiful actress, after entrancing everyone, 
take off her paint, and lay her soul, her passion, on the toilet table with 
her false hair, 
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MINNIE HAUCK. 

Our contemporaries seem unanimouely favourable to this young and 
interesting débutante, for whom we have again to thank Cousin 
Jonathan, who has already sent us so much for which to be thanktul. 
‘The thoughtful critic of the Daily News says, among other things :— 

“This young lady, pupil of Mr. Maurice Strakosch, comes from America, 
which has already sent us several prima donnas, and has proved in other 
respects that musical culture has rapidly advanced there within the last 
quarter of a century. Miss Hauck’s voice is a high soprano, clear, brilliant 
and sympathetic in quality. She has 9 good presence; and her self-posses- 
sion, under the ordeal of a first appearance before a strange audience, evinced 
aconsiderable degree of stage experience. Only a slight nervousness was 
apparent in the commencement of her opening recitative, ‘Care compagne,’ 
which speedily wore off; and her delivery of ‘Come per me sereno, as of the 
allegro, ‘ Sovra il sen,’ was distinguished by so much neatness of execution 
and truth of intonation as to raise a very favourable impression of the 
débutante, who was rewarded with great applause. Her share in the duet 
with Elvino, ‘Son geloso,’ was given with much grace, and the fall of the 
curtain was followed by a recall of both singers. In the Bed-room duct, Miss 
Hauck gave a good representation of the sleep-walking girl; and in the final 
scene, her dreamy abstraction, in acting and singing, evinced much dramatic 
perception. The ‘Ah non credea mirarti,’ was delivered with nice feeling. 
Her reception was throughout favourable, and she was recalled at the end of 
each act and at the close of the opera.” 


The Morning Star is even more eulogistic, as a few extracts from its 
Tuesday’s article will suffice to show :— 

“ Mr. Mapleson has made another most promising discovery. His new 
prima donna is a good one. Miss Minnie Hauck made her début on Monday 
night as Amina, and secured almost from the moment of herentrance such a suc- 
cess as can hardly fail to place her on the roll of those whom the operatic 
public delight to honour. Though a débutante on the boards of our opera, 
aud very young, Miss Hauck is conspicuously a trained and facile artist, and 
we must probably give to her Transatlantic experience, which has evidently 
been thorough, a self-possession and mastery which placed failure out of 
th: question after ‘Care compagne’ had been uttered in a fresh and almost 
girlish voice. The audience were not long in discerning the presence of a 
most accompl'shed singer, and at the sustained high note in the first recitative 
there was a general murmur of satisfaction. ‘Come per me sereno’ deepened 
the impression; indeed, its earnestness, sweetness, and purity, not less than 
its felicity of execution, justified the vigorous attempt to secure an encore. 
Throughout the tirst act the new Amina was invariably effective and winning; 
and the final love duet was distinguished by finish, expression, and elasticity. 
The young cantatrice was warmly recalled. In the second act the more trying 
portion of Amina’s lyric career begins, but the new artist advanced steadily 
and powerfully with the interest of the opera, Her sleep-walking scene was 
statuesque and expressive ; her forlorn depression on awakening to Amina’s 
unfortunate state was sincere and artistic; and her rendering of the exacting 
passages Which bring the act to a passionate close, was genuinely winning and 
effective. Another recall rewarded her. In the last act the opening air was given 
with a delicacy peculiarly appropriate to it, and the whole of the Sonnambula 
music was delivered with perfect and touching earnestness, with proper 
mysterious repose, and with faultless musical accuracy. Miss Hauck's 
future appearances will be watched for with much anxiety; but it may at 
once be recorded that she is a most finished singer and competent actress in 
the gentle and pathetic vein. Her voice is one of great compass and great 
elasticity of tone, capable of answering with renewed power and beauty nearly 
all the demands that can be made upon it in the course of an arduous réle.”” 

The Morning Post says :— 


‘ Bellini’s Sonnambula, performed on Monday night at the Royal Italian Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, drew together an audience eager to hear the first notes 
of the voice of the new soprano, Miss Minnie Hauck. Expectation, which 
had been raised to a high degree, by favourable reports of her voice and 
singing, was fully met, and the very hearty reception which was accorded to 
her inust be highly satisfactory, not only to herself, but also to the enterpris- 
ing tmpresarto, to whom the credit is due of discovering and making known 
this new and most welcome addition to the lyric stage. Miss Minnie Hauck 
possesses a voice of much compass and great flexibility. The quality is pure 
and sweet. ‘The introductory music previons to the appearance of the ‘bright 
particular star’ was regarded as uninteresting, but upon that same star being 
apparent interest was awakened and every critical sense was alive. he first 
pirase, * Care compagne,’ sung by Amina, seemed at first to be disappointing, 
but Miss Minnie Hauck only showed herself to be a true artist in being 
dull at first, her singing of the later pieces in the opera telling most forcibly 
that she had ‘a meaning in being thus dull.’ ‘ Sovra il sen’ she sang exqui- 
sitely, and in every one of her scenes with Elvino her voice and execution was 
almost perfect. We are really greatly obliged to My. Mapleson not only for 
giving us a‘ short season of opera’ at this time of the year, but for his spirited 
manner of carrying out his venture by introducing such a charming prima 
donna as. Miss Hauck promises to be. Her first appearance was as great a 
success as any heart could wish, and we shall be curiously anxious to hear 





her again in other works. Is it not possible that at some not very distant 
time we may hear her as Rosina, in Jt Barbiere? It is a part which her 
voice and special genius for acting seems peculiarly to fit her for.” 


From an admirably written and well-thought out article in the Daily 
Telegraph we extract the following :— 


“Yonng as the lady is said to be, she looks even younger; so that when 
she first tripped on the stage in her smart bridal dress, with her bright frank 
face and laughing eyes, she completely realized the generally-accepted ideal of 
the Swiss heroine. And the flowing theme of the opening aria, ‘ Come per 
me sereno”—as fascinating a melody as any in the most melodious of all 
operas—served to exhibit a pure soprano voice of singularly fresh and sym- 
pathetic quality. Neither very powerful nor very rich, the singer’s tones are 
so bright and transparently clear that they carry with remarkable distinctness. 
And the lightness of the voice gives Miss Hauck extraordinary facility. In 
the cabaletta of her sortita—a worthy pendent to the slow movement—the 
young vocalist did not venture higher than D flat, and our orchestral pitch 
being so excessive she did well not to indulge in those ‘ vocal fireworks’ which 
of late have been so much in vogue. But, to judge from the quality of her 
voice, it is capable, we imagine, of much higher flights. Miss Hauck’s mezza 
voce has a peculiar charm, and it is a most hopeful sign that her singing has 
no trace of the hateful vibrato, which is the prevailing vice of singers of the 
present day. Naturally suffering from extreme nervousness at first, the dé- 
butante gained courage as she went on, and sang with much true and gentle 
expression in the duct, ‘Prendi l’anel ti dono,’ which brings the first act to 
a dainty conclusion. Recalled after both the first and second acts, she made 
her deepest mark in the third—in the long recitative, namely, wherein the 
sonnambulist broods in sleep over the thoughts that have disturbed her waking 
brain. ‘There was genuine feeling in every phrase, and the concluding cadenza 
was invested by the singer with a remarkable degree of unobtrusive expression. 
It is a great recommendation to Miss Hauck that she has nothing to unlearn. 
Her shortcomings are those of youth and inexperience only ; her merits are 
those which should increase with years. ‘There 1s more of promise in her 
than in any singer who has lately come before the public. Her future, in fact, 
is entirely in her own hands. 

The Standard, Herald, and Advertiser a short articles, 
uniformly favourable, while the Z’imes devotes to Miss Hauck’s début an 
article full of the warmest encouragement, treating it as an event not 
only of infinite promise but of actual importance. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


These entertainments are being carried on in a manner to which the 
musical public has now for some years been agreeably accustomed So 
long as the directors of the Crystal Palace persist in the liberal course 
which has enabled them to enrich their concerts from time to time 
with new treasures, like the previously uuknown symphonies and other 
scarcely less interesting compositions of Schubert, the “ Reformation 
Symphony ” of Mendelssohn, &c.; so long as a spirit of fair inquiry is 
shown in the careful production of works like the overtures and sym- 
phonies of Schumann, to say nothing of those by living composers who 
might otherwise get few chances of being heard and judged in this 
country; and last, not least, so long as Mr. Manns adheres to the land- 
able custom of making a symphony by one of the great masters the 
leading feature of each of his programmes, so long will the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts, in the magnificent concert-room which the 
Crystal Palace directors have built for themselves, be a focus of legiti- 
mate attraction to all who care for music that is really music, The 
nore sensibly the number of such amateurs increases the better for art, 
and if art is civilizing the better for civilization. That Mr. Manns’s or- 
chestra plays better than any other concert orchestra in England is by 
this time sufficiently notorious; and—allowing for the advantages 
the continual presence of the nucleus of it, that is to say, of the Crystal 
Palace orchestra proper, which may be heard practising symphonies, 
overtures, &¢., every day of the week, indisputably gives him—the 
credit is mainly his. 

Since writing about these concerts we have heard much that is old 
and good, with much that is new, if not uniformly good. We have 
heard, for example, the Zroica, perhaps, without excepting even the 
colo:sal “ No, 9,” the mightiest of Beethoven's symphonies; we have 
bad the two movements from Schubert’s projected Symphony in B 
minor (a Crystal Palace discovery), which the oftener they are given 
the more deep becomes the regret that a work so rich in promise should 
have been lett unfinished ; we have had the fiery overture which Men- 
delssohn wrote off, eurrente calamo, for Victor Hugo's play of Ruy Blas, 
and the more delicate and finely-knit overture with which (in 1843), 
displeased with an overture upon the same story by Conradin Kreutzer, 
he composed for the “ Fair Melusine ;” and we have had Beethoven's 
incomparable Coriolan—better fitted for the play of Shakspere than for 
the 7'rauerspiel of H. J. von Collin. ‘These were among the old things 
that are good. Among the new things must be reckoned the music to 
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the procession of the “ Mastersingers,” from Herr Wagner’s ‘ comic” 
opera, recently brought out at Munich; a concert-air (“ The Sailor’s 
Bride”) by Herr Johannes Hagar, composer of an oratorio called John 
the Baptist, which created anything rather than a lively impression when 
introduced by Mr. Hullah, some eizht years ago, at what was once “ St. 
Martin’s Hall;” one of the entr’actes from Der Kénig Manfred, an opera 
composed by Herr Reinecke, actual director of the Gewandhaus Concerts 
at Leipsic ; a new part-song (‘‘ Echoes”) by Mr, Arthur Sullivan, and 
yet another fragment from Mendelssohn’s Lorelei, which was coinbined 
with the music already known (including the exquisite ‘Ave Maria!”) 
from that unhappily incomplete opera. Mr Sullivan’s part-song, which 
is pleasing and unaffected, might have been better executed. The 
“ Vintagers’ chorus,” from Lorelei, instinct with genuine melody and 
characteristic life, was unanimously called for again; and the result 
would have been even happier had it been possible to divide the singers 
into two departments on either side the orchestra, so as to realize the 
full antiphonal effect designed by the composer. It is consoling, by the 
way, to know that there exists from Mendelssohn’s intended opera still 
another piece (a march and chorus) all but complete, for a speedy 
hearing of which we may safely look to those who direct musical mat- 
ters at the Crystal Palace. The pieces we have enumerated were all 
included in the programmes of the second and third concerts; and from 
them we may single out, as in every way remarkable, the performances 
of Beethoven's Zroica, the two movements from Schubert’s unfinished 
pbs rte S and the overture to Coriolan. The Melusine of Mendelssohn 
(perhaps the most difficult of all overtures to play with the requisite 
finish) we have heard still better given by the Crystal Palace orchestra. 
There was also singing, more or less attractive, by Mdlle. Enequist, 
who did her utmost for Herr Hager’s scena, Madame Rudersdorff, who, 
though indulgence was asked for her on account of indisposition, gave 
great effect to the trying solos in Lorelei, Messrs. Vernon Rigby and 
Nelson Varley—besidesa very admirable performance of Ernst’s fantasia 
on themes from Rossini’s Otello, by our young and gifted English violin- 
ist, Mr. Carrodus. 

The programme of the fourth concert, which, in spite of the unpro- 
pitious weather, drew a large audience on Saturday, was as follows :— 
Overture (Le Nozee di Figaro) eae 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat, Op. 97 . «+. Schumann. 

. Aria, * In diesen heil’'gen Hallen”’... Ass ee Mozart. 
Aria (Robert le Diable) eve eee ove + Meyerbeer. 
Romanza, “ Nulla da te bell’ Angelo” ...  .... ‘Benedict. 
Variations from Quartet in C ooo ove +. Haydn. 
Lied, ** Die beiden Grenadiere” ... ove +» Schumann. 
Valse, ‘‘ Nella calma ” (Romeo and Juliet) «ee Gounod. 
Ballad, “* The Pearl Diver” ee eves eve, Frank Mori. 
10. Overture (Jfasaniello) . eco = eves wwe Aber. 

Though in all probability Mozart never heard his very genial and 
animated overture played so fast, it is no less probable that he never 
heard it played so well. Every delicate nuance—as the French express 
it more pointedly than we can—was attained to a wish; and the cres- 
cendos, that here and there confer so much piquancy upon certain 
passages, were managed in perfection. Indeed, if the Crystal Palace 
orchestra does anything in particular better than any other orchestra 
with which we are acquainted, it is the crescendo, or gradual increase 
from soft to loud, and the diminuendo, or gradual decrease from loud to 
woft. Of these peculiarities of execution, however, and more especially of 
the last, the overture of Mozart (which was enthusiastically encored, 
and, perforce, repeated) presents few examples when compared with 
the symphony of Schumann, which, as Mr. Manns causes it to be 
delivered, seems in a great degree made up of them. This extraordi- 
nary work, and extraordinary it is in every sense, was now heard for 
the first time at the Crystal Palace, though by no means for the 
first time in England. It appears to us, in some respects, the best, 
and, in others, the least, admirable of the four symphonies which its 
aspiring composer gave to the art. ‘I'he first movement (“ Lebhaft” 
—or, as the Italians say, “ Vivace’’), is, perhaps, on the whole, fuller of 
beautiful, yet only halt-expressed ideas than any movement from his 
pen; the second (“ Sehr méassig”), which,-like the last, was meant by 
Schumann to assume a popular character, is—in spite of certain traits 
wherein the wish to do more thin under the circumstances would be 
desirable becomes evideut—as frank, straightforward, and clearly made 
out as such a movement ought to be; the slow movement in A flat 
tiat follows, and the “ Feirlich,” oc religious féte music, inspired, as 
§ humann himself informs us, “ by the grand ceremonial of the instal- 
lation of th» Archbishop as Cardinal in the Cathedral of Cologne,” 
coming directly after, are much less to our taste, exhibiting, as they do, 
the last especially, that striving to be Beethoven, without the power 
to he anything like Beethoven, which is so frequent a characteristic of 
Schumann in his orchestral writings. In the finale we can see very 
little more than, to employ a homely simile, “much bruit and little 
frnit.” Nevertheless, criticism set aside, all those who are minded to 
hear and judge impartially for themselves, are beholden to Mr. Manns 
for bringing forward this symphony by a master the opinions about 
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whose deserts seem likely to differ perpetually, and for so truly careful 
and impressive a performance of it. ‘I'o conclude—it was listened to 
with decorous attention from beginning to end, each movement finding 
its admirers and evoking applause more or less hearty, the second, 
which stands in the place of Scherzo and which we remember being 
encored at Signor Arditi’s concerts, in the late Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
bearing away the palm. The Symphony in E flat, as one of the 
maturest examples of its amiable composer's genius, should be heard 
again; and the sooner the better. ‘The variations from Haydn's quar 

tet, built upon the theme of the “ Austrian Hymn,” which tradition 
gives also to Haydn, was performed by all the string instruments of the 
orchestra. Although this and other movements from Haydn s quartets 
have been plaved after the same fashion at the famous Conservatoire 
concerts in Paris, we cannot think that the precedent is a good one, or 
one which it is advisable to accept and follow out at the Crystal 
Palace, Haydn never intended anything of the sort. Moreover, he 

wrote symphonies enough for the orchestra, not more than about a 

fourth of which have been hear since his time; and to these it would 

be far better to have recourse. Besides, to be minutely critical, there 

are no double-basses in Haydn’s quartets; and the addition of double- 

basses, the pitch of which is an octave lower than the violoncellos, 

appears to us an unwarrantable liberty. Apart from these considera- 

tions, the execution was marvellously precise and finished, serving, at 

any rate, to show that all the fiddles, big and little, in Mr. Manns’s 

orchestra, are right good fiddles, capable of playing ‘‘solo” if yequired. 

The variations were loudly encored, and repeated trom the beginning. 

Had Mr.’ Manns any special reason for putting Mozart immediately 

before and Haydn almost immediately after Schumann? It was hardly 

fair to Schumann. 

The singers at this concert were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Herr Angyalfi, from the Court Theatre at Hanover 
—his first appearance. Madame Sherrington has never sung more 
brilliantly, or with greater success, than in the first air of Isabelle, from 
Robert le Diable, which she gave in Italian; Mr. Vernon Rigby im- 
parted real expression to Mr. Benedict’s graceful and melodions romanza ; 
and Herr Angyalfi in the well-known air of the high priest, Sarastro, 
from Die Zauberflste, displayed a fine bass voice, with a sonorous lower 
“E” that any singer might envy. In the quaint song of Schumann, 
upon Heinrich Hein’s ‘ Two Grenadiers,” with its odd burden of the 
‘« Marseillaise,” Herr Angyalfi obtained an encore. ‘The concert ended 
brilliantly with a capital performance of Auber’s always welcome over- 
ture to Masaniezllo. 

At the 5th concert, to-day, we are promised, among other things, 
Haydn’s Surprise symphony, entire, the overture to Der Freischiit2, 
and (first time) Ferdinand Hiller’s Concert-overture in A, together with 
a violin solo by Herr Sternberg, and singing by Madame Sternberg and 
Madame Osborne Williams. Meanwhile an entirely unknown Sym- 
phony by Schubert (No, 6, in C major) is in preparation, as an ante- 
Christmas bonne bouche. 

—_o—— 


“IF A BARGAIN IS NOT A BARGAIN, WHAT IS A BARGAIN ?” 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—If Mr. Semi Breeves, or “any other man,” announces that he will 
appear in such a place on a certain evening, and sing three songs—"‘ Sally come 
up,” “ The Cure,” and “My pretty Jane,” I feel so delighted that I at once 
make up my mind to disburse the 2s. 6d. which he says will be charged for 
admission, and go to hear him. Well, I hear him sing the three songs for which 
I paid—which he bargained to give me for my 2s. 6d. ; but I am so charmed 
with his vocalism, and become so forgetful of the bargain which I made with 
Mr. Semi Breeves, that I insist (with others who sail in the same boat) on his 
singing six songs instead of three, as was agreed upon in the original contract. 
I am so carried away by the exquisite rendering of the three songs by Mr. Semi 
Breeves, that I fail t> perceive the injustice of my demand; but on returning 
to the undernoted address, a thought strikes me. Suppose I should call upon 
my customers, and one of them should say—‘* Ob, Mr. Graves (1 travel for a 
firm who deal in second-hand tombstones), we were so very well pleased with 
the last supply of church-yard furniture which you sent us, that we must request 
you to forward us another supply cf the same, at once, and for nothing (of 
course), or we shall be compelled to close our account with your house.” 

Now, I do not mean for a moment to compare the singing of Mr. Semi 
Breeves with a bagman’s order for second-hand tombstones; but verbum sap., 
Mr. Semi Breeves agrees for a price to sing a certain number of songs; his 
audience refuse to consider the two shillings and sixpence worth of music with 
which he supplies them as worth the half-crown they have paid, and endeavour 
to insist upoa his giving them 5s. worth instead. On his refusing to sell his 
wares at half the price they are worth, he is denounced by his customers as 
shabby, capricious, proud, and so on. As a business man, I fail to perceive the 


justice of such a decision, but still it is one which is often arrived at by more 


than musical audiences.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Avtp REExIE. 





Lamb’s Hotel, Dundee, Oct. 19, 1868. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 

The principal musical event lately, that is to say: the musical 
event which has created the greatest commotion, was the Festival 
given on the 10th, 11th, and 12th inst., by the members of the 
Minnergesangverein, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the existence of the Society. The most memorable detail of the 
Festival was the ceremony of solemnly laying the first stone of the 
Schubert Monument in the Stadtpark. This was done at mid-day, 
on the 12th inst. There was plenty of singing ard a great many 
speeches, for, since freedom of speech has been allowed in Austria, 
the worthy Viennese seize every opportunity of enjoying their new 
privilege. The rest of the proceedings at the Festival included an 
immense amount of singing, and a vast amount of eating and 
drinking. The Common Council of Vienna have presented the 
Society with the gold Salvator Medal. This is the third medal 
the Society now possesses, as it had already received one from the 
Emperor of Austria, and one from the Emperor Napoleon. On the 
9th inst., the members of the Society gave its founder, Dr. August 
Schmidt, a brilliant serenade. Dr. Schmidt must feel very proud 
on witnessing the proud position now held by the body which owes 
its existence to his perseverance and determination. He must, 
also, see a marked change in the condition of things political. The 
Society gave its first public performance on the 28th January, 
1844, in the room of the Golden Cross, ‘‘auf der Wieden.” At 
seven o'clock in the evening, the majority of the members slunk 
singly, or, at most, in couples, through a back door into the house. 
At the front entrance, there were stationed two mysterious indi- 
viduals, who scrutinized closely every person entering the building, 
especially if he were not a member but a visitor. ‘These individuals 
were police-agents, who, at that period, thought the State endan- 
gered, when some thirty young men had the audacity to sing a 
few choruses to their friends and companions. How different are 
things now, as regards this once suspected institution. What 
pleasure it has afforded the inhabitants of this capital, and how 
many times has it nobly come forward to afford material assist- 
‘ance, when a great public calamity has occurred! In all Vienna, 
there is no more popular Society than the Miannergesangverein. 

It is, I believe, pretty certain that the new Opera-house will open 
somewhere about next April. There was a report that the opera 
chosen to inaugurate it would be Herr R. Wagner's Meislersinger 

von Niirnberg, but such, I have very good reason for asserting, 
is not the fact. An opera by Mozart will be the first ever 
represented in the new house, though I cannot say which 
opera it will be. Meanwhile, things are going on pretty well at 
the old house. Dr. Dingelstedt, the manager, who succeeded 
Sig. Salvi, holds the reins of management with a firm hand. ‘This 
is a fortunate fact, for, when he went away a little while ago, to 
spend a short time at the sea-side, the absence of a determined 
will at the head of affairs was at once unmistakably and disagree- 
ably apparent. For instance, J’ Africaine was announced, but 
Malle. Ehnn sent down word that she was not well, and could 
not possibly appear that evening as Selika. Hereupon, the part 
was sent to Mdlle. Giudele, who received it without any remark, 
and the stage-manager rubbed his hands with delight, supposing 
that he had got over his difficulty. But he was reckoning without 
his host, or rather without Mdlle. Giudele. That young lady, on 
turning the matter over in her mind, thought, no doubt, that she 
had as much right to be indisposed as Mdlle. Ehnn, and at once de- 
spatched a messenger to the unhappy stage-manager stating that a 
change had supervened in her state of health, and that she must 
absolutely return the part. What was to be done! ‘The stage- 
manager was at his wit’s ends, when it suddenly struck him that 
Mdlle. Ehnn, seeing that the bill was not changed, a circumstance 
implying that some one else was ready to take her place, might, 
perhaps, feel strong enough to struggle through the character. 
On his sending to enquire after her, she sent back word that she 
thought she could manage to appear that evening. And she did 
appear, and, what is more, went through the opera in the most 
brilliant manner. On another occasion, it was Herr Walther who 
fell « victim to serious indisposition, which caused him to declare 
that he would sing only on the express command of Prince 
Hohénlohe, the Lord Chamberlain in Chief. Fresh despair on the 
part of the stage-manager, who begged and prayed the ailing 
artist to alter his resolve. Being human, Herr Walther at last 





yielded to the entreaties of the wretched official, and promised to 
see what he could do. During the overture, he stood behind the 
scenes, coughing in such a manner as to move a heart of stone. 
The curtain went up, and Herr Walther went on, as Vasco in 
L’Africaine. Strange to say, he never sang better. The reader 
may imagine what embarrassment is occasioned by such capricious 
conduct, and how necessary it is to have a gentleman of determined 
mind, like Dr. Dingelstedt, at the head of the establishment. 

We have had a long array of singers from other parts of Ger- 
many, but not one of them made such an impression as Herr 
Sontheim, from the Royal Opera-house, Stuttgardt. He first 
appeared last July, when he sang in a number of operas, includin 
La Favorita, La Juive, La Muette, L’Africaine, and Fidelio, wi 
such success that, at the request of the management, he prolonged 
his visit a week. He afterwards paid us asecond visit, when he 
pleased quite as much as, if, indeed, not more than before. In 
fact, he has become such a favourite that, according to report, an 
agreement has been entered into, by which he will sing six months 
in Stuttgardt, and six months in Vienna every year. He is un- 
doubtedly a fine singer, and it is to be hoped that the above report 
is true, for there are not too many good artists in the company at 
present, though Dr. Dingelstedt is indefatigable in his endeavours 
to procure such, either permanently, or for a series of performances. 
He did his best, for instance, to secure Mdlle. Nilsson, but the 
negotiations fell to the ground on account of the high terms 
demanded by the fair Swede, namely: fifty thousand francs for 
six performances. This was considered too much, and, consequently, 
the Viennese will not hear the gifted lady in their beloved capital, 
at least not for the present. It is fair to presume that Herr 
Niemann is more moderate in his terms, for he is announced for 
the months of December, January, and February. When he 
comes, he will have the opportunity of convincing himself that if 
he has a rival in Herr Wachtel, sen., at Berlin, he need not fear 
one in Herr Wachtel, jun., here. The young man made his début 
as Lionel in Martha, but it was very soon painfully apparent that 
his ambition far exceeded his powers. Study may do something 
for him in time, but it is not probable that he will ever attain a 
high position in his profession. 

The members of the band of the Imperial Opera-house have 
announced a series of eight Philharmonic Concerts under the 
direction of Herr Dessoff, for the 8th and 22nd November ; the 
6th and 20th December ; the 17th and 31st January ; and the 
14th and 28th February. Among the more important composi- 
tions will be the fourth, sixth, and eighth Symphonies ; the 
Leonore Overture and the Triple Concerto, Beethoven; Queen 
Mab, Berlioz; Interlude from Medea, Cherubini; New B minor 
Symphony, Esser; Overture to Sakuntalla, Goldmark ; Oxford 
Symphony, Haydn; Préludes, Liszt; ‘Third Symphony, Meeres- 
stille, and Ruy Blas Overture, Mendelssohn; Symphony in C, 
Mozart; Symphony in B flat, and Pianoforte Concerto, Schumann; 
Symphony in C, Schubert; and Symphony in D minor, Volkmann. 
—There will be two, and, perhaps, three different Quartet Series 
this year, namely, that under Ber Hellmesberger; that under 
Herr Laub, and—as before remarked, perhaps—that of the so- 
called Florentine Quartet. ‘This is good news for the lovers of 
really high-class music. Herr Hellmesberger’s associates are 
Herren Popper, Bachrich, and Brodsky; those of Herr Laub, 
Herren Kissmayer, Hilbert, and River. ‘The latter will begin 
next month, when Herr Laub will have special leave granted him 
from the Moscow Conservatory, where he is one of the professors. 
Madame Clara Schumann, also, will give a series of concerts in 
November. 

There is every prospect that the long projected Haydn Monu- 
ment will shortly be a reality, and not exist only on paper. A 
committee, with considerable funds, has been formed in the 
Mariahilf district—in which the old master spent the last days of 
his existence--for the purpose of raising this tardy tribute of re- 
spect to one of Germany’s greatest composers. Speaking of 
monuments reminds me of an outrage which seems hardly 
credible. Some sacrilegious wretches have violated Mozart's 
monument in the Marrer Churchyard by wrenching out of the 
pedestal the bronze medallion of the master and the inscription : 
‘‘Gewidmet von der Stadt Wien” (‘‘An Offering from the 
city of Vienna”), in the same metal, and carrying them off, 
together with one of the candelabra, 
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“THE FALL OF MAGDALA.” 


A remarkable application of music to history forms, or lately formed, 
an attraction at the Agricultural Hall. But neither the idea nor the 
manner of its development isa novelty. Kotzwara described the battle 
of Prague, and Jullien pictured a hypothetical conflict in his British 
Army Quadrille. From Kotzwara’s piece, written for strumming by 
the grandmothers of this generation, sprang the Fall of Magdala, en- 

ging almost men enough to have taken the veritable fortress, But 
it Jullien originated the peculiar treatment of the subject and its 
division into five sections, which forms the sole resemblance between 
the piece and an ordinary quadrille. Why the Fall of Magdala should 
have five parts, except that it is termed a quadrille—and why it should 
be termed a quadrille, except that it has five parts, are questions which, 
perhaps, the authors never asked, M. Jullien not being alive to answer, 
and no one else having the remotest notion. 


The “programme of incidents” is diffuse, and the connection of |. 


incidents and music exceedingly vague throughout. Thus, the first 
figure poe to show the “formation of the avenging army,” the 
story of Abyssinia’s “ insolence,” a “lament for the captives,” “sounds 
of sympathy,” and “sounds of alarm,” “a call to arms,” Engjand’s 
heroes rising to assert her dignity, the march of the army, a review, 
and an embarkation. Unfortunately, we cannot readily distinguish 
one from the other, a difficulty which seems to have occurred to the 
authors, and caused them to indicate the more prominent events by 
capital letters. From the rallying points thus furnished it is possible 
to start afresh, so that if “ preparations for departure” get mixed with 
the ‘‘adieu to the skies of Asia,” and that again with the “ hurrah for 
the dangers of Africa,” we can go on to the “ march of the army of 
India to meet their gallant commander” (in capitals), and wait there 
for a safe clue, The scene of Part 2 is laid in Abyssinia, and shows, 
among other things, the “revels of the African savages in the wild 
fastnesses of their native land.” ‘This is done in orthodox fashion 
by much syncopated drumming, cymbal-clashing, and tom-tom 
beating, as an accompaniment to a series of consecutive fifths. 
There are also variations for piccolo and clarionet, respecting which the 
programme makes only the following mysterious announcement: “‘ The 
music descriptive of the variousinstruments, with variations for the several 
performers.” Part 3 depictsthe “landing of the avengers.” Here, again, 
the listener gets befogged. True a Sikh and Beloochee war-hymn is 
intelligible (though why it should be echoed from a distant refreshment- 
room is a puzzle), but the preparations for marching, and the “ grand 
army in motion,” with elephants; muleteers, and teamsters hard at 
work, are simply confusion. From this we emerge at a capital-lettered 
“advance of the cavalry,” the signal for which is given by Mr. Levy, 
who plays solos at every possible opportunity, Part 4 is devoted to the 
“ grand march of the army,” and would be intelligible enough but for 
an assurance that the music is “ descriptive of the march of the infantry 
up the steep passes, through the gloomy defiles, and across the vast 
plains of a hostile country.” This complicates the thing sadly, At 
length we reach Part 5, and the actual fall of Magdala. Our sympathies 
are excited for the captives by hearing Mr. Levy play ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home,” and we exult at the “ sudden news of glad tidings” (we thould 
exult more if we new exactly when it came), and at the ‘‘ advance of 
the different regiments.” First marches down a staircase and across 
the hall a rifle band (Irish); in like manner come the “ Campbells,” 
announcing that fact on their pipes ; these are followed by the “British 
Grenadiers ;” and the whole combine on the orchestra for a “ grand 
assault,” in which the “ martial sons of India ” are well represented by 
an energetic black-faced drummer. Of course the assault is victorious, 
and twenty Union Jacks, born aloft by the “ Naval Brigade,” wave 
‘over the dismantled fortress of England’s Ethiopian foe.” Such is 
the latest development of applied music. P, M. G. 


—_0——- 


THE RIGHTS OF ENGLISH MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—My worthy coadjutor, who styles himself “ An Anglo-Saxon,” 
having resumed his vigorous pen about the “ Rights of English Musi- 
cians,” I venture to ofter a few more remarks, to substantiate his views, 
and prove to the courteous Editor of this widely circulated journal (who 
last week expressed his judicious and impartial opinion) that English- 
men have more reason to court than to shun comparison with foreign 
artists. T’o render this assertion clear and undeniable, I beg to offer a syn- 
opsis of the career of one of our favourite West-end theatres inits palmy 
days, when Mr. Charles Kean lavished a fortune upon his poetic reali- 
zations of Shakspere. 

That accomplished actor was one of the few managers who felt the 
real importance of good and appropriate music, and was, therefore, a 
liberal paymaster. uring his long career at the Princess’s Theatre 


musical director) by his admirable skill wonderfully aided the success 
of Mr. Kean’s matchless produetions. When that theatre was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Augustus Harris, the conductorship of the orchestra was 
most ably represented by Mr. W. H. Montgomery ; and when another 
managerial change placed the Princess’s Theatre under the control of 
Mr. Vining, we found the musical department equally well sustained 
by Mr. Charles Hall, whose characteristic music enhanced the effect of 
the dramas produced under the direction of Mr. Vining and Mr. Bouci- 
cault, Surely no ree who has succeeded in obtaining the 
directorship of an English theatrical orchestra can have sufficient assur- 
ance to imagine himself as competent as either of the above-named 
conductors? With pride in my countrymen I unhesitatingly affirm 
that English musicians who have been thoroughly trained in their 
orchestral duties need fear no competition with foreigners, except in 
price, and this, unfortunately, is a question wherein managers must 
exercise their own judgment. 

In the cause of the Royal Academy of Music, which every true- 
hearted English musician ought to espouse, I am proud of my co-opera- 
tion with ‘an Anglo-Saxon” who infuses so much energyand shrewdness 
into his remarks. Upon this theme, which also enlists my warmest 
sympathy, I would, upon a future occasion, rather enlarge, than become 
tedious now and encroach upon the space required by 1ore efficient 
correspondents.—I have the honour to remain, Mr. Editor, your obliged 
servant, and A Loven or Harmony anv Home. 


ome 


CRITICS AND THEIR CRITICS. 
To the Editor of the “ Sunday Times.” 


Sir,—The admirable article under the above heading in your issue 
of the 11th inst. willdo good. Asone of the oldest of London editors 
and musical critics, I feel much gratified at the tone and temper of the 
writer of the article in question who has called attention to what was 
becoming really more than a nuisance, but what is absolutely an injury 
to art. It is really too bad that some low class (and consequently obscure) 
musical publications, to gratify private spleen and malevolence, should 
make it a system of attacking personally the writers who, in musical 
matters, are charged by leading daily and weekly journals to chronicle 
and criticize art and artists. The modus operandi of the ill-conditioned 
critic who criticizes his contemporaries is, first to attack the indepen- 
dence of a journalist; secondly to ascribe persoval and interested 
motives; and thirdly to insinuate positive corruption. When the 
weapons of slander are not used, an assault is committed in style, but a 
more favourite method of “ pitching” into a critic is, to take advantage 
of clerical errors or of misprints, and to turn these accidentals to 
account as a vehicle to ascribe ignorance. It is, of course, well known 
that the reporters at musical festivals have to write against time to get 
oft their copy between a morning and an evening performance, and that 
the opportunity of correcting proofs is not afforded. One of the most 
distinguished of London critics has the words “ musical painter ” printed 
«‘ musical printer,” and a figure is misprinted so as to make Handel live 
within the resent century. ‘These misprints were obvious in reading 
the article of the able writer in question, but the low-class and ill- 
conditioned journalist does not hesitate to make capital out of the 
typographical blunders. Auother of the critics at the Gloucester 
festival fared still worse, for not content with turning against him 
misprint of ‘ Spohrish characters in the score” iu place of “ Spohiish 
chromaties,” the writer was accused of intoxication and corruption. 
True, the publication in which this libel was printed was run to ground 
and made to feel that even in criticizing a critic, gross and scandalous 
libels could not be permitted, even if intended asa “ jucular commentary.” 
The Sunday Times deserves the thanks of the musical circles tor calling 
attention to what was a growing evil. If writers are to preserve their 
independence they must not be subjected to personal attacks because 
they fearlessly give their opinions on composers and executants. It 
must not be forgotten that public opinion after all decides questions of 
art; it is utterly impossible for all the Press put together tu sustain « 
bad work or an indifferent artist, and in the attempt to sustain either, 
or to resurt to the practice of abusing the plantiff’s attorney, will not 
have the slightest eftect in making the world believe in pretension or 
inferiority. Critic baiting and badgering may be good sport to the 
individual, but it will not help his pet or isclient, as the case may be.—L 
remain, Sir, yours obediently, Ex-Eprvos. 








Psxix.—The Hungarian pianoforte virtuoso, Franz Jachimek, who 
has been travelling, since 1864, thruugh Siberia, Persia, aud Japan, 
gave a concert here on the 20th May last. It was the first concert 
ever given in the capital by an European, The audience included the 
diplomatic corps, rich Chinese Mandarins, Russians, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, Americans, aud the representatives 





the music and the band were excellent. Mr. J. L. Hatton (then the 


of even more nationalities. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


ELEVENTH SEASON, 1868-9. 
Director—Mr. 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





The Director begs to announce that the 


ELEVENTH SEASON OF THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


WILL COMMENCE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 16th, 


And that the Performances will take place as follows :— 


MONDAY, Novemver ny 1868, MONDAY, January 25, 1869. 
MONDAY, ” oy MONDAY, Fesrvuasy 1 __s,, 
MONDAY, 3 *9 MONDAY, * Bg 


MONDAY, Ds @CEMBER * ” 
MONDAY, ss 
MONDAY, Janu! ARY 4, 1869. 
MONDAY, pe aL “‘y MONDAY, - ae 
MONDAY, os 3...» MONDAY, af 15s 


SEVEN MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given on SATURDAYS, 
JANUAKY 23, 80; FeBruary 6, 13, 20, 27; Marcy 6 (1869). 


For the accommodation of those who may desire to occupy the same seats at every 
performance, the Director will continue to issus subscription ivories at £5 (transfer- 
able), entitling holders to special sofa stalls, selected by themselves, for the whole 
serics of twenty-three concerts—viz., sixteen Monday evenings and seven Saturday 
mornings. 

Subscription to the Sofa Stalls for the Seven Morning Concerts, £1 10s. 

Herr Paver will be the Pianist on Monday Evenings, November 16th and 23rd. 
M. Sainton and Herr Straus are engaged as Principal Violins for the Openiug Con- 
certs before Christmas, 

Signor Piatti will hold the post of Principal Violoncello from the First Concert 
till the End of the Season; Herr L. Ries, Second Violin; and Mr. Henry Blagrove, 
that of \ ivla. 

Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé will both appear during January 
‘and February 

Madame Schumann is engaged for a limited number of concerts in February and 
March. 

Uerr Joachim will make his first appearance on Monday, January 4th, and remain 
till the close of the season at Easter. 

Mr. enedict will occupy the post of Conductor as heretofore on all occasions. 

Subscribers’ names received by Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Keith, 
Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and at Austin’s, No. 28, Piccadilly. 


MONDAY, ” 15 yy 
MONDAY, ” 225 
MONDAY, March 1 ,, 





"Histoie de Pulmerin d'Olive fila du Roy Fiorenpos de 
Macepone et de La Bete Griang, fille de Remici:s, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Aean Maugin, dit le Petit Angenim. 
oxtremely rare Romance to be sold for Taiaty-Five GUINEAS. 
ae f Duxcax _Davisox & & Co., | 2i 4, hy Rapes Street, ave 


N OTICE. 

The MusicaL WorxD will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be tou late for insertion 
an a the current number. 


A perfect copy of this 








To 0 ADVERTISERS.—The Office of ‘the Musica Wort is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Cu.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 


The Masical Would, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 81, 1868. 














SCHUMANN’S THIRD SYMPHONY. 

he is unnecessary to explain why we give special attention to the 
great feature of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace programme. 
The importance of the work, its novelty, and the contested position 

of its composer, are reasons which suggest themselves 
The story of Schumann's & flat Symphony is brief, First in- 
spired—according to the composer—by a sight of Cologne Cathe- 
dral, and partly shaped by a religious ceremonial, it was written 
in 1330, and produced at Diisseldorf in Fel 
year. 


sbruary of the following 
Who gave it the name of ** Rhenish,” and why, are equally 
doubtful. Schumann claimed for some 
national character, and the Rhine is 


of the movements a 
a national river, flowing, 





moreover, beneath the walls of the idea-suggesting cathedral. 
These are the only facts which at all account for the title. 
The Symphony was first presented to an English audience by 
Signor Arditi in 1865. The following year witnessed its perform- 
ance at a concert of the defunct “Musical Society of London, and 
on Saturday at the Crystal Palace it was given for the third time. 
Such is the uneventful history of a work that deserves to be better 
known. 

The opening movement (Vivace) dashes at once into its first 
sag which is as follows :— 
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The character of this theme makes it a good index to the entire 
movement, about which curiosity is at once aroused. It is impos- 
sible not to feel that the composer has something original to say, 
and means to say it in an original fashion. At the outset, then, 
we are put upon good terms with him. A brief development of 
the subject is varied by this figure :— 











and by one evidently springing from a passage in the theme itself, 
which will easily be recognized :— 
Violins and Violas unis, 
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With these materials the composer works till he brings in a melo- 
dious second subject, allotted, in the first instance, to the reeds. 
How charming a contrast is here obtained will require no showing : 
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Evidently in love with the contrast, Schumann then abruptly 
passes to a slightly varied form (in B flat) of his first theme; after 
which he returns (less abruptly) to the second. Without seriously 
attempting to develop either, he next leads to a full close in the 
just-named key ; and passes, by means of the unison figure given 
above, to the second part. ‘This opens with two fff outbursts on 
G major and C major respectively, which herald an elaboration of 
the second theme. The following sequence (on a pedal D) soon 
arrests attention :— 
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The latter will be found ae an important part eventually. 
Now, however, the former is more largely used, doing specially 
good service by leading up crescendo to a climax in A flat minor, 
where trombones, baasoons, and bass strings announce the reprise 
of the first theme. This enters tutti upon an enharmonic change 
to B major, and is treated after a fashion as interesting as it is mas- 
terly. Waiving quotation, we goon to where the passage just 
given—heard through many previous bars—assumes its greatest 
importance. Let us remark first, however, that the Symphony 
presents no more interesting point, nor one more original and 
effective. A pp 6-4 chord on B flat is sustained by flutes, eboes, 
and strings, while the horns and trombones—joined after four bars 
by Tage have this ta of the opening casi — 
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The same pti ‘one introduce the sequence alluded to above, 
with an accompaniment of flutes, oboes, and strings, still pp, but 
as here indicated :— 
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This is really the climax of the movement, and the composer re- 
peats, in various keys, the suggestion above quoted preparatory to 
resuming his first theme in the tonic, and travelling once more 
over ground now made familiar. Thence to the vigorous coda 
there is little calling for remark. 

It is not too much to say that in this movement Schumann 
appears at his best. Elsewhere he often conveys the idea—we 
put the case mildly — of one whose thoughts exceed his power 
of expression. Here, on the contrary, while retaining all his 
individuality, and giving utterance to uncommon ideas, he is 
never even vague. Moreover, there is about the music what 
on the turf would be called “staying power.” It never 
flags, but from the first bar to the last assures us the com- 
poser is working within his means. Without doubt wherever this 
Vivace is heard, the claims of Schumann to be a master of music 
in its highest Soma will have the advantage of powerful advocacy. 
Schumann clearly intended the Scherzo to have a popular cha- 
racter, and not less evidently did he achieve his purpose with 
marked success. The two subjects, though necessarily a contrast, 
might well have been Volkslieder, such is their simplicity and 
quaint expressiveness. ‘The first is in two sections, whereof one 
is given out by violas, cellos, and bassoons (to a simple accompani- 
tment) as follows :—. 
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This is repeated, with the addition of second violins and clarionets, 
before the second section is announced by first violins, flutes, and 
obves, as thus :— 











After repeating the first section with full orchestra—in doing 
which a most happy use of the ritardando is made—the composer 
becomes humorous, and his pages ripple all over with pleasant 
laughter. First the violoncellos and bassoons make their little 
joke :— 
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to which the violins and oboes retort :— 




















and one after another the various instruments join in the mirthful 
gossip till those which first started the Lied, helped by the hitherto 
silent trombones, roar out its first strain once more, after a fashion 
not unknown at specially festive gatherings. But now the wind, 
brass, and wood become suddenly serious, indulging in the fol- 
lowing plaintive strain :— 
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All through this, however, as through the second part of the same 
theme, the violins and violas do not forget the little joke of the 
bassoons and celli:— 











which they keep whispering to each other till once more the jovial 
first strain bursts forth. Finding this congenial, they join 
in it heartily. Out of the materials here indicated Schumann 
has constructed a movement of the pleasantest character, one, 
moreover, which partakes in no small degree of the graceful, easy 
elegance, as well as the refined humour, of his friend and superior, 


Mendelssohn. 
(To be continued.) 


WE regret to hear that Rested is safiering , from a chest com- 
plaint, and also from fistula. Dr. Nelaton has been specially 
engaged to attend the illustrious sufferer, who, if we may credit 
the latest bulletin, is sufficiently recovered to leave Passy for his 
winter quarters in the Rue Chaussée d’Antin. 
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Odd Thoughts, 


When Bodger heard that the Bishops and Deans of Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester had resolved upon the performance of church 
music only at the Three Choir Festivals, he remarked—‘ Charity 
without sounding brass and tinkling cymbal is nothing worth.” The 
churchwarden should not go to sleep during lessons; nevertheless he 
may be a prophet. 


The Italian Government are preparing a bill to prohibit the expor- 
tation of boys for organ-grinding purposes. Alas! poor “land of 
song!” thus to throw away the last rag of her musical supremacy. No 
great operas, no great singers, and now no little organ-grinders—nothing 
but sterility. Sic transit. 


The Portsmouth folk gave a dinner to Lord Napier of Magdala, the 
other day, at which the toast-master of the evening caused roars of 
laughter by calling out in a loud voice, ‘‘ My lords, ladies, and gentle- 
men, pray, silence for a row.” The “row” turned out to be a trio by a 
party of glee singers. Sir Caper O’Corby, who was present, tipped the 
man half-a-crown, and protests him to be a wag of the first water. 


Apropos of squaring the circle, a correspondent, who signs ‘‘ Merus 
Musicus,” tells us that the French Academy of Sciences is in posses- 
sion of a considerable bequeathal, as reward for any dense cogitator 
who may hit upon the precise quadrature of the circle. As well might 
one try to achieve the nimbus, or “ square” a sharp lawyer. ‘ Merus 
Musicus ” says that (according to Horace Mayhew and Shirley Brooks) 
Beethoven had nigh done all three in the scherzo of his “ No. 9.” Has 
“ Merus Musicus” read the Amphitheatrum, &c., of Lucilio Vanini (or 
Julius Cesar Vaninus)? If not, he should be called Menus Asinus 
The facts are simply these—and the musicus who runs may read. Only 
but now it was suggested by Thiers (urged on by Auber) that the 
republication of the decision come to by the Academy, as far back as 
1775, of never more devoting attention to solutions of the duplication 
of cube, trisection of angle, perpetual motion by a machine, and quad- 
rature of circle should be insisted on. Thiers (and Auber) justified 
this course, as regards the latter, by remarking that many persons, ig- 
norant of mathematics, and labouring under the impression that sums 
were to be handed over in case of solving that problem, devoted time 
to it, neglecting business and the interests of their families, and occa- 
sionally losing reason by such a vain pursuit. And among these per- 

sons we, with a certain amount of satisfaction, place * Merus Musicus.” 


We expect dark sayings from a Sphinz, but there is no precedent for 
bad logic. The Sphinz of Manchester is bemazed. It said, “ Beethoven 
refused to write a libretto which was not perfectly pure, and for this 
reason we have only one opera from his pen. But it is difficult to 
believe that we have suffered any loss, when we remember that 
that one opera is Fidelio.” Whereupon we said, “ Will somebody 
expound to us how Fidelio proves that we have lost nothing by having 
only one opera of Beethoven’s.” Thereupon the Sphinz retorts, “ If the 
Musical World overheard us say to a young lady, ‘It is difficult to 
believe that all the angels are in heaven as long as you are on earth,’ 
it would immediately ask, ‘ How does the existence of Miss Blank prove 
that all the angels are not in heaven ?”’ Will somebody expound the 
parallelism ? The Sphinz is to us as puzzling as was Jack Bunsby’s 
oracular utterances to Solomon Gills. But, doubtless, its Captain Cuttle 
is somewhere. Let him come forward. 





F'gankvort-on-THE-Ma1ye.—The musical season is in full swing. The 
Museum Concerts have begun, and so have the Quartet Soirées of Herr 
Hermann. At the first Museum Concert, the programme comprised 
Symphony in C major by Schubert; Concerto Overture in A major, 
by Jul. Rietz; Concerto in G minor, Mendelssohn, and Scherzo in B 
minor, Chopin (both played by Mad. Clara Schumann); and some 
vocal pieces (air from The Creation, together with songs by Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann) sung by Madlle. Orgéni. At the theatre, Auber’s 
Premier Jour de Bonheur has been most successfully produced,—A 
grand instrumental and vocal concert will be given in November by the 
Band, for the benefit of their Benevolent Fund. Herr Franz Lachner 
will conduct the last new “Suite.” Herr and Mad. Joachim, also, 
will lend their valuable assistance, 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


On Saturday the Quire Choir gave a concert in St. James's Hall, 
which was largely attended. This choir is formed from the employés 
of Messrs. Burne’s wholesale bookbinding establishment in Hatton 
Garden. It numbers 120 voices, and is conducted by Mr. Burne, jun. 
The part-singing on this occasion was most creditable, the voices are 
fresh and well balanced, and little is wanting in re; to precision. 
Mendelssohn’s part-songs, “ The open air,” “ Farewell to the Forest,” 
and the same composer’s 48rd Psalm, “ Judge me, O God,” were re- 
ceived with much favour, as were also Handel’s chorus, “ Then, round 
about the starry Throne,” and Farrant’s anthem, “ Lord, for Thy tender 
mercies,” whilst some German Volkslieder, and Morley’s “ My bonnie 
Lass,” evoked immense applause. A few professionals were engaged, 
Miss Emily Chapman gave the “ Spirit of Spring,” and Mr. Bowness 
sang Miss Amy Coyne’s charming “ Farewell, for ever, fare thee well ” 
(from her set of six songs) very creditably. Miss Coyne played a 
“Rhythmische studie” and “Gavotte” by Hiller, with much taste 
and effect. Mr. Frank Elmore was encored in John Barnett’s “ Nor- 
mandy Maid” and Reichardt’s ‘‘ Thou art so near,” and Mr. 
was similarly honoured in two new solos by Salieri and Lamotte 
respectively. Mr. Lazarus was admirably accompanied by Miss Burne; 
sister of the director. Mr. Burne, who must be congratulated on the 
success of his concert, conducted very carefully, 


Watworrs Institurion.—A performance of the Antigone, long looked 
forward to, was given on Tuesday last, with the most complete success, 
by the Walworth Choral Union, a society which has for some time 
past stood first in the rank of transpontine choral associations, There 
was a large audience, the spacious hall being completely filled both 
upstairs and down. The version of the tragedy given was that in blank 
verse, by the late Mr. W. Bartholomew, and the parts were recited by 
well. qualified elocutionists, Mr. Gadsby, the conductor of the society, 
taking that of Creon; Miss Alice Austin representing Antigone; Mrs. 
Harrison, Ismene; Mr. W. J. Haynes, Hemon; and Mr. W. Weller, 
the blind soothsayer, Siresias. The unimportant part of the Queen 
Eurivice was omitted; but in all other respects the performance was 
complete. Mr, Gadsby, in a few preparatory remarks, sketched the 
history of the Greek tragic drama, and gave the arguments of @dipus 
Tyrannus, Edipus Colonnus, and the Antigone. The rendering of the 
choruses was excellent, and in only one case was there the slightest 
room for fault-finding. ‘his occurred in the chorus, ‘“‘ Amazement! 
do the powers of Olympus,” when a portion of the choir got slightly 
astray. An encore was awarded to the polished singing of the quartet, 
“OQ, Eros! all conquering power,” by Messrs. Lord, Evison, Musgrave, 
and Hubbard. Mr. F. H. Cozens presided at the pianoforte, and his 
brother, Mr. Sidney Cozens, at the harmonium. 


Ricumonp.—( From a Correspondent.)—A concert was given on the 21st 
inst. in aid of the funds for the British Schools. A pretty selection 
was given, in which Mrs. Holman Andrews and her two young daughters 
rendered valuable help. ‘The concert commenced with a pianoforte 
solo, well played by Mr. Hunt, followed by Bishop’s round, “Yes! ’tis 
the Indian Drum,” charmingly rendered by Mrs. Andrews and her 
daughters. One of the latter sang with remarkable facility of execu- 
tion, ‘‘ Tell me, my Heart,” which the audience would willingly have 
heard again. Mr. Ganz’s song was well received, as also were Mr. 
Whiteby’s efforts. The lovely duet, ‘Summer Morn” (encored), again 
displayed the pure style and clear enunciation of the Misses Edith and 
Gertrude Andrews. A pleasant recitation, by Mr, Jones, followed. 
Mrs, Hunt gave Schira’s exquisite “Sognai” extremely well, receiving 
anencore. ‘The second part, comprised, among other things, a beautiful 
song, ‘ Mary, bereft of thee ” (Chéetélar’s “ Lament on Mary of Scots 
leaving France”) composed by Mrs. Holman Andrews, and sung by her 
with the clear and perfect enunciation of a genuine artist. Mrs, Hunt 
greatly pleased the audience in Wallace’s duet, “ Of fairy wand.” This 
was followed by Osborne’s song, “Who’s at my Window?” Miss 
Gertrude Andrews, which being loudly re-demanded, she gave ‘Spirit 
of good” with charming taste and feeling. Two excellent recitations, 
by Mr. W. H. Jones, varied the entertainment. 


Tue Creation was given at the Agricultural Hall, on the 23rd inst., 
with Mdlle, Liebhart, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Mr. 
Orlando Christian, as principals. Owing to some misunderstanding, 
the performance began late, but the audience were easily appeased as 
soon as they heard the very impressive “ Description of Chaos.” All 
the solos were well delivered. 








Bremen.—The operatic season under the new management bids fair 
to be very satisfactory, and the company is exceedingly good. Rienzi, 
Dinorah, Tannhauser, Hans Heiling, and Le Prophéte, are among the 
operas announced for the approaching “ Freimarkte ” the Carnival 
of this sedate old Hanse-Town, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Tue Liverpool Daily Post publishes a long article upon the “ Piano- 
forte Recital ” given by Madame Arabella Goddard, on Saturday after- 
noon (October 24th) in the small concert room, St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. “ Of all the musicalj celebrities who come amongst us from 
time to time” (says our contemporary) “‘ not one is more cordially wel- 
comed or listened to with more gratification than Arabella Goddard 
She favoured the audience, on this occasion, with an excellent selection 
of compositions, including some pieces not often heard in the provinces, 
and the recital was agreeably diversified with songs by Miss Annie Ed- 
monds.” The programme, including Beethoven's Sonata,Op.79, a Study by 
Chopin, S, Heller’s « Truite,” two of Mendelssohn’s posthumous Ztudes, 
separated by a Lied ohne Worte from Book 7, Schubert’s Fantaisie-Sonate 
in G, and Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet Home,” has already been cited 
more than once. We, therefore, merely reprint the critical remarks of 
the Liverpoo) Journal :— 

“The music-loving portion of our townspeople are so well acquainted with 
Madame Goddard's merits as a pianist, that comment thereon is utterly un- 
necessary. We shall, therefore, merely repeat what we have stated sub- 
stantially again and again—that her playing is a combination of consummate 
manipulative skill and exquisite taste. The accuracy and clearness with which 
she executes the most difficult and intricate passages, and the ease and nicety 
with which she produces the various gradations of tone, are truly marvellous. 
These qualifications, united to her inimitable phrasing, and intelligent, 
conscientious interpretation of the ideas embodied in the works she selects for 
performance, stamp her as one of the most gifted artists of the day. The 
recital of Saturday left no room for criticism, for it was perfection, and every 
section of it atreat. Each piece received ample justice at the hands of the 
talented performer, and each was followed by the most genial, convincing 
marks of unqualified approval and admiration, Madame Goddard being several 
times re-called. 

“Miss Edmonds sings with remarkable freshness and purity, and in a 
simple, unaffected style, calculated to leave a very favourable impression upon 
her auditory. The manner in which she rendered Haydn’s pretty, flowing 
melody, ‘My mother bids me bind my hair,’ and Arne’s quaint, but delicious 
old ballad, ‘ When daisies pied,’ is especially noteworthy. The audience 
evinced by long-continued applause, their hearty appreciation of her efforts, 
and many expressed a hope that they might have an opportunity of hearing 
her again ere long. 

“We may add that Madame Goddard performed upon a concert grand 

ianoforte by Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, a superb instrument, furnished by 
essrs. Hime and Son, of Church Street.” 


Tue Yorkshire Orchestra of Oct. 17 has the subjoined remarks upon 
the “ Pianoforte Recital” given by Madame Goddard at York on the 
Wednesday previous, of which a local correspondent forwarded a brief 
account to us last week:— 


“Madame Arabella Goddard visited this city for the first time professionally 
on Wednesday night, and gave a pianoforte performance in the Festival Con- 
cert-room. The music selected for recital was Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, No. 
6. A selection from Mendelssohn's last book of Lieder ohne Worte (Eighth 
Book — ‘Posthumous’); Invitation a la Valse, Weber; Grand Sonata 
(Pastoral) in D, Op, 28, Beethoven, and Thalberg's Mos? in Egitto. This 
selection constituted a rich programme of classical music, and we have no 
doubt that all who heard it would mentally thank the compiler of the printed 
programme, for the interesting letter-press description of the several items. 
We never heard Madame Goddard to better advantage. Always artistic in 
style and exquisite in manipulation, the lady on this occasion seemed to give 
an interpretation of the music more effective even than usual, and the audience 
evidently appreciated the performance with an interest akin to what is often 
manifested by a literary audience when listening to an eloquent lecturer. This 
Interest was maintained throughout the concert, and Madame Goddard’s 
example will, we have no doubt, be of vast service to students of the pianoforte 
who only occasionally hear perfect examples. Apart, then, from the passing 
gratification of hearing such performances, by habitual attendance at concerts, 
@ permanent advantage would be gained by the pupils of all teachers. It is 
said that, to be perfect in the manipulation of the pianoforte, the player must 
(apart from musical taste and knowledge) be possessed of a peculiar aud exqui- 
site sense of touch, in order to produce every gradation of tone. This sensibility 
Madame Goddard appears to possess in an extraordinary degree. Under her 
fingers the instrument is vigorous and inspiriting, or it ‘ sings’ with touching 
delicacy and feeling, as displayed in the andante movement in Mozart's 
Sonata, or in Mendelssohn's exquisite Jieder. In the latter music, Mendels- 
sohn has no better interpreter than Madame Goddard. As contrasted with 
his greater works, Mendelssohn’s songs appear to be the musical jottings of 
his leisure moments, casual ideas or inspirations too good to be lost, and 
hence worked into their present shape; all simple to execute, but only to be 
performed by those who possess a cultivated taste. Every song breathes a 





different but marked sentiment, requiring no words to make it understood. 
Beethoven's ‘ Pastoral Sonata’ would, we imagine, be considered the most 
classic achievement of the evening. Its performance was marked by great 
care, and the several movements were received with sincere applause. Weber's 
Invitation & la Valse and Thalberg’s Mose were perfect in every sense, and 
brought down hearty applause, the first receiving a determined encore, in 
response to which Madame Goddard, as usual, gave the ‘Harmonious Black- 
smith,’ in the playing of which she is said to excel all other pianists. 

“The concert was varied by the really charming singing of Miss Annie 
Edmonds. der voice (soprano) is of the sweetest character, exquisite in tone 
and perfect in compass, and it is used with all the grace of an accomplished 
and highly-educated singer. The lady was her own accompanist, and most 
judiciously she gave this adjunct. The songs she sang were the ‘ Slumber 
Song,’ Mendelssohn ; ‘ Swedish Winter Song,’ Mendelssohn; ‘Should he 
upbraid,’ Bishop; and ‘When Daisies pied,’ Dr. Arne. We venture to say 
that Miss Edmonds’ singing of this selection would create a deaire in many of 
the young ladies of the audience to attempt the same songs, and a very laud- 
able desire too. Would it not be captivating in any of the fair ladies present 
to be able to sing, as did Miss Edmonds— 

‘**Hails the sweet spring, hails the sweet spring, 
And thus sings he, cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Oh! pleasing sound! Oh! pleasing sound! 
While Echo auswers all around.’” 

Newoastie.—This town has reason to rejoice in the possession of 
Mr. W. Rea, who not only plays the town organ like a master, but 
conducts concerts like a man of enterprise and taste. On the 22nd 
inst. Mr. Rea introduced to his friends and neighbours no less an artist 
than Mr. Sims Reeves, who was accompanied by Madame Patey- 
Whytock, Miss Banks, and Mr. Patey. Of Mr. Reeves and his per- 
formance the Daily Journal remarks :— 


“ The great tenor was in magnificent voice, and was announced to sing two 
compositions with which his name will ever be identified—‘ Deeper, and 
deeper still’ and ‘Tom Bowling.’ In the first-named Mr. Reeves was superb, 
and Handel’s glorious recitative and aria were sung as, perhaps, never 
before. Mr. Reeves was compelled to re-appear in answer to a very noisy 
demand. ‘Tom Bowling’ elicited even more decided marks of approbation ; 
and being recalled, Mr. Reeves favoured his hearers by giving ‘ My Pretty 
Jane’ as he alone can sing it. Indeed, this effort was, in some respects, his 
most successful one; and he retired amidst a perfect storm of applause. Mr. 
Reeves’ wonderful powers appear to be in their very prime. Never before has 
he sung in this town with the same amount of artistic finish and refinement. 
Possessed always of a vocal organ astonishing for its compass, power, and bril- 
liancy, he has never on any previous occasion proved more completely how his 
natural gifts are under control. The exquisite finish and delicacy with which all 
the embellishments were executed. the refined taste he exhibited, and the 
wondrous amount of pathos and expression thrown into the magnificent 
recitative of Handel and the simple ballad of Dibdin must have astounded his 
greatest admirers.” 

The other artists appear to have given great satisfaction.—Mr. Reeves 
and party also appeared at the next concert of the series, which was #0 
well attended that a crowd in the gallery sought relief from pressure 
by climbing into the ventilator. Of our great tenor’s singing on this 
occasion the journal before quoted remarks :— 


“On the appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, enthusiastic applause pealed 
forth from every part of the hall. The air selected was ‘ Adelaide.’ It is 
probable that the song never had such an exponent as Mr. Sims Reeves, for 
besides the great resources of voice and art which he bestows, he invests it 
with a subtle tenderness singularly in harmony with Beethoven's delicious 
music. Of course, there was an enthusiastic encore from the audience, 
but Mr. Reeves contented himself with bowing his acknowledgment of 
the honour. Mr. Reeves’ second essay was ‘The Requital,’ which he 
sang with a pathos and delicacy quite indescribable, and such a scene 
of enthusiasm was witnessed at its close as has, perhaps, never before 
been seen in the New Town Hall. The audience rose and gaye round 
upon round of cheering, and the great tenor this time acceded to the encore 
by declaiming ‘The M‘Gregor’s Gathering,’ with all the force and spirit of 
a battle song.” 

Mr. Carrodus appeared at the same concert, and played with his 


usual brilliancy and success. 


Ay old correspondent has sent us the following scrap of musical news 
from Birmingham :— 


“The Festival Choral Society’s concert on the 22nd inst. was a great 
success, in at least one important point—the attendance—for the large 
hall was literally crammed with an audience as enthusiastic as numerous, the 
great attraction being certain stars from Mr. Mapleson’s company en route 
from Liverpoolto London. Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mr. Santley, 
Siguors Foli and Mongini, were the luminaries in questiua—the last named 
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gentleman making his first appearance in these dark parts. If I say that the 
artists named sung in a manner in every way worthy their reputation, I shall ¢on- 
vey quite as much information as is necessary, the programme having been of the 
staple miscellaneous character and devoid of novelty. In justice, however, to 
the stranger, I should add that the famous Italian tenure robus/o produced a 
great effect with his vigorous chest notes, and will doubtless meet with a good 
reception should he come here again. Those who are admirers of the forcible 
style must have been delighted, for, in addition to Signor Mongini, fine op- 
portunities were afforded to the basses, two of the most energetic duets in 
existence, ‘Suoni la tromba’ and ‘The Lord is a man of war,’ being not 
only set down, but sung in the second part, with all the power that Mr. 
Santley and Signor Foli could throw into them. Mozart’s Fantasia in F 
minor, brought into prominence the ability of a rising young organist, Mr. C. 
§. Heap, a native of Birmingham, and pupil of t!e Le psic Conservatoire. 
As accompanist, Signor Bevignani displayed nice taste and discretion; but I 
cannot say as much for the Choral Society, whose singing did not by any 
means come up to the usual high standard.—Burron oF BirMINGHAM.” 

CaRkMARTHEN.—Mr. Manley’s opera troupe gave their last entertain- 
ment, on ‘l'uesday night, at the Assembly Rooms, when Faust was 
performed. Mr. Manley (Faust), Miss Jessie Mills (Marguerite), Mr. 
Glover (Mephistopheles), and Mr. Dunthorne (Valentine), performed 
their parts successfully; but the audience was small. The entertainment 
concluded with the farce of The Waterman. 

SwansEA.—In the Carmarthen Journal of the 28rd inst., we read :— 

“On Tuesday Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia) gave a concert at Y 
Dderwen Fawr, near Swansea. There was a large attendance, comprising the 
élite of the town and neighbourhood. Mr. Thomas was assisted on the occa- 
sion by several lady amateurs, viz., Mrs. Lucy, Miss Chambers, Miss Jackson, 
and Miss Kate Ritchie. Of Mr Thomas's performance it would be superfluous 
to speak; it was as charming and brilliant as ever, and well calculated 
to sustain the high reputation he has attained as a composer, and as a 
master of our national instrument. He was loudly applauded, and the liberal 
patronage extended to him on this occasion was a pleasing proof of the high 
estimation in which his musical abilities are held in his native county.” 


Newoaste-on-T'yNe.—Mrs. John Macfarren, assisted by Miss Bessie 
Emmett, of London, gave the first of three pianoforte and vocal recitals, 
in.the Theatre of the Literary and Philosophical Society, Westgate 
Street, on the 26th inst. There was a large audience. Miss Robertine 
Henderson had originally been engaged as the voealist, but indisposi- 
tion prevented that lady’s appearance, and the services of Miss Bessie 
Emmett—a most admirable substitute—were therefore secured. The 
rich programme, which was selected from the works of esteemed com- 
posers, was interspersed with remarks by Mrs. J. Macfarren on the 
character and purport of the music, written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. 
Miss Emmett was in excellent voice, and sang with fine feeling and 
pathos the beautiful song, “ Rock me to Sleep, Mother.” Mrs, Mac- 
farren played with exquisite finish the several pieces allotted to her on 
the programme, and it is needless to say that both she and her able 
assistant were much applauded. 


0 
MADAME PAREPA IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


A local paper speaks thus of Madame Parepa’s performance in Martha 
at the Metropolitan Theatre:— 

“‘Flotow’s charming opera of Martha was given last evening to a full and 
fashionable house, and with a sustained excelience not surpassed, if equalled, 
by any performance of the season. It was put on the stage with more than 
usual care and attention to detail. The scene of the Fair at Richmond with 
the harlequin shows, Punch and Judy, feats of mountebankism, ete., formed a 
unique and pleasant feature of the entertainment, and was keenly relished and 
warmly applauded. The orchestration was admirable, the chorus was under 
the best of discipline, and the cast of parts could hardly have been improved. 
Madame Parepa Rosa won new laurels as Martha, giving evidence of the 
possession of comic talent of a high order, acting with characteristic spirit, and 
singing the gems of the part with a freshness, freedom, and power that excited 
the audience to the highest pitch of delight and wonder. Her rendering of the 
‘Last Rose of Summer’ was a marvellous effort of vocalization, and elicited 
such an imperative encore that she responded by giving the English words. 
‘This was the great triumph of the evening. Madame Testa acted the part of 
Nancy with much sprightliness, and sang with rather more than her accustomed 
vim and power. Signors Ferranti, Sarti, Testa, and Roncovieri were excellent 
in their respective parts. The opera will be repeated to-night, when we are 
sure the theatre will be filled.” 


The same paper gives the following account of Madame Parepa’s 
Lucresia :— 





“A very large but rather cold audience witnessed Lucrezia Borgia last night. 
The performance had some features of marked excellence, but lacked evenness 
and thorough adaptability in the cast. Madame Parepa-Rosa looked superbly 
in tre title 7é/, and sang the gems of the part in her usual brilliant, powerful, 
and unaffected manner. Indeed, it is one of the merits of this great artist 
that she never fails an audience, and is often able. by her single exertions, to 
redeem a faulty performance. Her execution of the difficult ‘Si voli il primo 
a cogliere’ was one of her finest successes, and stirred an unusually apathetic 
house to some degree of enthusiasm. ‘The effect of her singing in the duets 
with Gennaro and the trio with Alfonso and Gennaro, was injured by 
the insufficiency of the tenor. The orchestra was steady and effective under 
the leadership of Carl Rosa. 


—)—— 


WAIFS. 


M. Sainton has resigned his place as professor of the violin in the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

A new symphony by Herr Volckmann has recently been performed 
in Berlin. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa started from San Francisco for New York 
overland, on the 15th inst. 

Hyperion to a Saryr.—The Jug-jug of the nightingale v. the Can- 
oan of the music halls. —Fun 

The Agricultural Hall concerts are now under new management, 
with Mr. F’, Kingsbury as conductor. 

The Brussels “ Concerts Populaires de Musique Classique” are 
announced to recommence early next month. 

The Spanish Government—going a-head in all things—has abolished 
the censorship on literary and dramatic productions. 

His Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh has accepted the dedi- 
cation of Mr. Hatton’s new song, “ The Gallant Tars of England.” 

The recent choice of an alto singer in the Eton College choir was not 
confirmed. Mr. Booth of Birmingham has since obtained the appoint- 
ment. 


The New York Weekly Review states that Miss Kellogg was to appear 
on the 19th inst. at the Academy of Music in ‘ the entr’acte of Gounod’s 
Faust.” Will our contemporary explain ? 


La Presse Musicale says that some of the Meistersinger music recently 
performed under M. Pasdeloup’s direction “se perd dans le vague.” It 
also pronounces the march to be inferior to that in Tannhauser. 


Messrs. Bote and Bock of Berlin have entered an action against 
Messrs. Schott of Mayence to restrain the publication of a pot-pourri on 
themes from Le Premier Jour, the German copyright of which opera 
belongs to the Berlin house. 


M. Pasdeloup’s second popular concert had the following for a 
programme :—ASiruensée, Meyerbeer; fragment from the Wallenstein 
Symphony, Rheinberger ; Symphony in G minor, Mozart; Meditation 
from the Maitres Chanteurs, Wagner; fragments from Septuor, 
Beethoven. 


The Continental Review, an American journal published in Paris, has 
the following paragraph :— 

‘*M. de Flotow ‘ assisted,’ Tuesday last, at the representation of Martha, 
the favourite work of the maestyo and the public. He warmly applauded the 
divine interpreter, Madame Patti, and the bravos from this source must have 
been very flattering to the artist.” 

Mr. Goldberg, after visiting his native town, Vienna, went to 
Venice, to spend the summer season at the summer residence of his 
sister, Madame Goldberg-Marini. There he was struck by the voice 
of a peasant girl, whom he heard singing in the fields. Having given 
her lessons, and being convinced that she had the means of becom 
ing a singer, he sent her to Bologna, where she is receiving her musical 
instructions at the Conservatoire, under Signor Zamboni. Mr. Gold- 
berg is now in Paris, and will return to London for the season in the 
spring. 

The California Alia says :—Maguire’s Opera-house in its palmiest 
days never contained a greater throng than on last evening. Madame 
Cuppy invited an audience to remain and witness a marriage ceremony, 
which would be performed by herself, she being, as teacher in a religious 
organization, clothed, legally and legitimately, with the right to carry 
out the rite. A young couple advanced from behind the scenes, and at 
this novel hymeneal altar they were united by a female. The ceremony 
was brief but impressive ‘You do solemnly swear, Abigail, in the 
presence,” &c., “to take,” &c.—our readers know the formula better 
than we (a bachelor) can give it. At the conclusion the parties retired 
beyond the scenes, the groom not forgetting to drop a liberal amount of 
coin in the purse of the fair functionary who had made himself and his 
so happy. 
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A concert was given in Exeter (minor) Hall, on Monday, by the choir 
of St. Michael’s Church, Burleigh Street, Strand, in aid of the fund for 
restoring and modernizing the church organ, so as to render it equal to 
the requirements of the Sunday evening choral services, Mr. E. Craig 
conducted the concert, and the following artists lent their valuable 
assistance :—-Miss Poole, Miss Marie Leaford, Miss Kate Bartlett, and 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, vocalists; Miss Emily Thomson, pianoforte; Mr. 
J. Balsir Chatterton, harp; Mr. H. D Hill, clarionet; and Mr. J. 
Turle Leo, organist and accompanist. There was a large and fashion- 
able audience, 

nee ne terem on ne ee enae 


MUSIC. 


The birth and early growth of music—if an art can be said to have a birth 
and growth which probably sprung up and died and sprung up and died again 
in several times and places, is wrapped in a mist which we can scarcely ever 
hope to see dispelled, and which makes any trustworthy gleams of light, which 
research can throw on the matter, doubly welcome. 

Whoever wishes to know what sort of music entertained the beau monde 
of Babylon, what kind of harping and piping made the Philharmonics of 
ancient Nineveh, what manner of “ offertorium” resounded over the plains 
of Dura from Nebuchadnezzar’s orchestra of “cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music,” may consult Mr. Carl 
Engel’s Music of the Most Ancient Nations. The cellars of our British 
Museum and the galleries of the Louvre contain, as we most of us know, 
marvellous collections of stone records showing how the people of those 
ancient capitals disported themselves, how they managed their worshipping 
and their fighting, their festivities and their pageants. These records Mr. 
Engel has diligently studied, and has reproduced in engravings such part 
of them as concerns the history of his art. In thus adding an introdue- 
tory chapter to that history, he has filled, or partly filled, what had been 
necessarily, for lack of material, left a blank in the works of previous ex- 
plorers. Of Hebrew and Egyptian music we already knew something, but 
of the art as it existed in the midst of the lordly civilization now only repre- 
sented by those stone slabs and the mounds of Nimroud and Kouyunjik, we had 
no information till Mr. Layard and M. Botta dug it up for us from under a 
three thousand years’ covering of Tigris mud. We now know, it may be said, 
of that music almost as much as can be known from an acquaintance with the 
instruments used. From a consideration of the mechanism employed we can 
infer the general characteristics of the sounds produced. And as to the 
mechanism of the art our stone testimony is tolerably complete. It has the 
merit too—a merit not to be lightly regarded amid the general dubiousness 
which characterizes most archeological inquiries—of being. as far as it goes. 
trustworthy. The old sculptors evidently give us nothing but literal fact. 
Their carvings are manifestly transcripts from life as accurately as they could 
render it. They show no traces of the soaring idealism which inspired 
Roubiliac to represent Handel contemplating a Greek lyre. The sculpture of 
our own century, which can concentrate its power on the imitation of a button 
on a dress or a nail in a chair—see Signor Magni’s “‘ Reading Girl ’—is not 
more realistic than theirs. We must make allowance, however, in interpreting 
them for ignorance of or inattention to technical details. Mr. Engel is wisely 
careful to guard his inferences on such points as the number of strings in an 
“sor” or of fingerholes in a flute. Your artist in stone would not neces- 
sarily know, in Nineveh any more than in London, the details appertaining to 
another craft. We remember to have seen. in a grand picture of St. Cecilia 
at her organ. by one of our greatest (Pre-Raphaelite) painters, the fingers of 
the suint placed upon a set of keys which would have sounded a chord to 
make the very demons shudder. 

The point where all known record of this almost pre-historic music fails is 
in the absence of any relics of a notation. How these ancient people wrote 
their music down, whether they wrote it down at all, we know not. What, 
therefore, they played and sang we can only guess from the nature of their 
instruments. These Mr. Engel describes with great care. The commonest of 
the Assyrian instruments seems to have been the “asor,” a sort of small 
rudimentary harp with from six to ten strings, twanged with a plectrum. 
Then they had the harp (in the form still prevalent in the East, that is, 
without a front pillar); a lyre, closely resembling the “‘kissar,” or popular 
instrument of Eastern Africa ; the dulcimer, or elementary form of the piano ;* 
and the “taboura,” or guitar with wire strings, played with a plectrum 
Besides those of the stringed genus, they had varieties of the wind family 
(double-pipes and trumpets); and of the percussion order (drums, tam- 
bourines, and cymbals). A little pipe, three inches in length, of baked clay, 
picked up in the ruins of Babylon, and now in the museum of the Asiatic 
Society, is, Mr. Engel thinks, the oldest musical instrument in the world It 
is very like the little pipe with which a blind Piedmontese peasant, Picco, 
astonished the London public a few years back. 





® A dulcimer may still be occasionally mot with in our streets, but an old wander- 
ing performer, whom the writer has met in several parts of England, said that he did 
not k ow of a brother artist. His instrument was remarkable for the ingenious way 
in which a bridge was so placed as to support each string at a point one third of its 
length from its end, thus dividing it into two parts sounding octaves. Or is this a 
Tegular feature of dulcimer construction? Mr, Engel does not allude to it. 





Of instruments of the viol species, that is of the scraping of strings with s 
bow, our Ninevite friends appear to have known nothing. The best specimen 
of an “ orchestra” found by Mr. Engel includes seven harps, one dulcimer, 
two double pipes, and a drum, with a chorus of women and children. This 
oecurs in a triumphal procession, and implies, it will be seen, a general effect 
as far as possible removed from the type of barbarous music, sweetness and 
delicacy being evidently the characteristic results of such a combination. 

On the great question—harmony or no harmony ?—which crops up in all 
discussions on the archeology of music, Mr. Engel can give us nothing more 
conclusive than indirect inference from the character of the instruments. 
Most people, however, will think the inference so irresistible as to be equivalent 
to certainty. Human nature may be slow at the development of ideas, but it 
would be hard to imagine beings intelligent enough to enjoy musical sounds 
and yet so stupid as not to attempt their combination. especially when among 
instruments (such as harps and guitars) in which it is impossible to help from 
time to time striking several notes together. It is probable, however. that the 
Assyrian harmony was mostly of a very simple kind, alternating very much 
between the chords of the tonic and the “six four,” the latter consequence 
following from the presumed use of the pentatonic scale. 

The “ pentatonic scale ” is one of the most curious phenomena in the history 
of music, and the subject of one of the most interesting chapters in Mr. 
Engel’s book. He very ingeniously attempts to arrive at a notion of Assyrian 
music by observing what is the music of the present day among people who 
use instruments cognate to the Assyrian. Various Indian, Chinese, and other 
Asiatic races have instruments which are a counterpart of the representations 
on the Ninevite slabs, and among these people “‘ pentatonics ” appear to be the 
rule. If we are asked what are “ pentatonic?” the handiest answer is—the 
sort of music commonly recognized as “Scotch.” Any one (to use the 
common illustration) who strums at random on the black keys of a pianoforte, 
plays in a scale in which the ordinary 4th and 7th are wanting.* This five- 
note scale is without semitonic intervals, and gives the skipping character of 
melody so familiar to us in Scoteh tunes, and no less clearly recognizable—so 
the testimony of both musical and uninstructed witnesses assure us, in the 
music of India, China, Peru, and the wild tribes in North America. Of this 
last fact Mr. Engel gives ample proof. How it has come te pass that a large 
part of mankind prefers, as it seems, to make its music out of a set of sounds 
which to another large part of man seems obviousiy imperfect, is a problem of 
which we have never heard an adequate explanation. That the Assyrian 
music was generally ‘ pentatonic ” is inferred generally from the analogy of 
instruments mentioned, and this inference is confirmed by the circumstance 
that the usual number of strings on their harps appear to have been five, ten, 
twenty, &c , multiples of ten. One might imagine that such a scale could 
not long continue, or would not, at any rate, be exclusively used among a 
people who possessed a musical notation ; for it will be observed that any 
chunge of key would employ in one pentatonic scale the sounds omitted in 
another. For instance, a player modulating from the pentatonic scale on C 
(C, D, E, G, A), to the similar scale on G (G, A, B, D, E), employs in the 
latter scale the B which was wanting in the former. Similarly an instrament 
tuned in D would supply an F sharp, and thus all the sounds requisite to make 
the heptatonic seale in G would be forthcoming, and would certainly be used 
as such a scale if a notation was at hand to record their relative positions. 
Or are we to suppose that the five-note scale is after all the most natural set 
of notes, and that the seven-note scale was developed therefrom ? 

There are many other points of interest in Mr. Engel’s book which we have 
not space to touch upon We have confined our remarks to its Assyrian 
chapters because these have most that is new inthem. He deals also with 
the music of the Egyptians and H«brews. In conclusion, we have to thank 
him for the research and care which has brought so much that is interesting 
out of a most promising subject. R. B. L. 





* The black notes happening to be the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th of the key of F 
sharp major. 





Hamsurcn.—M. Ullmann’s company gave a concert on their road 
back from the North to Paris. It was a great success. 

Movicu.—Dr. Ludw. Nohl has advertized a course of six lectures on 
Herr Richard Wagner. 








A doertisements. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

} century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtuct. 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 
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‘TEE Volo & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrant, at his say 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von WesBeER have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
eneral Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 


ti 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... 3 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchioness de Caux) ... . ose oo. 3 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 
4 
3 





Poetry by 
. JOHN OXENFORD ave 


LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Traian Worps 
SIGHING FOR THEE.. os 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (ar. Santley' 3 great 


eeeenk 


WELLINGTON GUERNSRY 


BONE) ae Tromas Moorz 40 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria) = WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP, “in F “and E fiat "(Edith 


Wynne’s great ballad) FLORENCE Percy ... 4 0 


And the Answer to ‘it, 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED?. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, “Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS. 


ee 
Oo 





Berthold Tours 
H. A. Rudall 
W. R. Levey 


The Fishermaiden. Barcarolle 

Gaily over the Bounding Sea. * Barearoile 
The Legend of the Rose, Song .. 

My Sunny Gascon Shore. —_ Pe : H. A. Rudall 
Oh Pretty Red-tipp’d Daisy. Vilanelle ‘ ie .. J.B. Wekerlin 
Peacefully Slumber, my own Darling Son. Cradle Song .. Berthold Tours 
Serenade. Words by Mrs. Anne Somer - i .. H.A. Rudall 
She came, an Angel Bright, to Me, Song ae ie .. Jd. Greenhill 
Stars the Night Adorning. Serenade R a4 J. B. Wekerlin 
La Farfalla. Aria di Camera Giulio Roberti 


Published by WittiuaM Sees, 81, , Regent Street, London, 


NEW HARP MUSIC BY v CHARLES OBERTHUR. 


CW Wm COW & 
cocaceonoao™ 





PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, Harp Bolo. a ae ae 3 ‘ 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Harp Solo ae ee ee ee 
OBERON, Duo Brillant, Harp and Piano oe 7 6 
ESMERALDA, ae on Irish —_ for two Harps ond two performers 

on the Piano ‘ ove Qo 


To be had of all ‘Musicsellers. 


“DON CARLOS.” 
T. VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE ot Verp1's “DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Donoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HAMLET.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 


MENTS of Auprosz THomas's New Opera, “ HAMLET,” are ON SALE at 
Dvncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, 


‘““LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEOR.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIO and th the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE of Avser's New Opera are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
BALLAD, 
Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





TH 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


BEETHOVEN, 


Price 7s. 6d. 





io 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven's and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all others published 
in this Country or the Continent. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W.. 
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NOW READY, VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Handsomely bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s. net. 


Containing New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 


J. F. BARNETT. BENEDICT. 

A. RANDEGGER. STEPHEN GLOVER. 

MISS LINDSAY. REDHEAD. 

HENRY SMART. C. GOUNOD. 

W. KUHE | W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT. 


New Hymn Tunes, by 
G. A. MACFARREN. E. J. HOPKINS. 
©. E. WILLING. | J. TURLE. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
By E. F. Rimsavtt. 


axD 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music. 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








“ Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.”— 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


NO. X., VOL. 3, FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Song, “Let me be remembered for what I 








have done” a a: a ae Ke . G. A, Osborne. 
Words by Horarivs Bonar, D.D. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “ Reverie Religieuse” .. W. F. Taylor. 
3. Evening Hymn, “ God of Israel” . C. A. Barry. 
4. Vocal Duet, “ The Life Stream and the 
River” ine me bee a .. Stephen Glover. 


5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.9) E, F. Rimbault, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


MET2AhnHR & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
Now Ready, 


& Het Cutor for the Parmoninm, 


By L. ENGEL. 

With full instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, &c.; 
information on all the latest improvements in this popular instrument, 
and a Sexecrion or SacreD aND Seocunar Airs, expressly arranged 
Price 5s. 

METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Just Published, 


? + 
Metsler & Co.'s Part-song Magazine 
Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 
rs. No. 1, “BRIGHT ‘TULIPS,” G. A, Macrarren, with 
emarks on Choral Singing by the Composer. Price Threepence ; 
post free 4 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 

















PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL’'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For NOVEMBER, Now Ready, 


CONTAINS 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, |] 


COMPOSED BY 































M. W. BALFE. 





ALL THE PRINCIPAL AIRS IN THIS POPULAR OPERA 
Arranged for the Pianoforte 
By G. A. MACFARREN. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0. 50, New Bond &t. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anv F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row 


CHAPPELL'S 
Old Gnglish Ditties. | 


PART XII, OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 








Chevy Chase. Cease your Funning. 
Death and the Lady. Sweet Nelly. 
Wapping Old Stairs. John Dory. 


The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 


Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLIL & CO., 











50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“The most successful and the worthiest of 
the musical monthlies.”-—- Zhe Queen, May 9. 


‘“‘This Magazine was first in the field, and 
is incomparably the best of the musical 
serials.”— The Leader, May 2. 


“ HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR NOVEMBER. 











Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE; 


13. 





CONTENTS. 
HAPPY MEMORIES. Morceau de Salon, Piano, 


A FAREWELL. Song ... : . Virginia Gabriel, 
Words by Mrs. Fr RANCES — KeEMBLE, 


BERGERONNETTE. Sityrienne, 


NORA CREINA. Song . wee - Alexander 8, Cooper, 
Words by Tuomas Moore. 


Sydney Smith, 
Piano, 


M. Bergson. 


~_ee 





EDITED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 








The First and Second Volumes of “ Hanover Squ ARE,” each contain- 
ing 12 Songs and Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent 
composers of the day, are now ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, 
bevelled edges, Seven hiliings and Sixpence each. 

Cloth ~~ for Binding ‘‘ Hanover Squarz,” One Shilling and Six- 














LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grand Valse 
(Played at the Crystal Palace onl ‘at the oeeatind tendon ‘Concerts 
with immense success, ) 








os 


Second Valse. Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published)  ... 
Pas de Charge. MorceaudeSalon .. .. .. 

Il tramonte del Sole .. we wee be) aap 
Il folletto, Galop de Concert .. 9 6. ose nae a 
Un Sogno d’Amore, Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Prathexijtion Variée 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne ae 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves -.. 

Mergellina. Barcarole ... 


La Harpe. Romance... Sab sin “a0 sae one 
Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... - 
La Gaite. Scherzo sn es aie ods ove Lee 


The Fairy’s Reverie ... “ 

La Mandoline., Etude Caracteristique Ae 
Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed peo 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1et Set 

9/8 Waltz . e is 

Non e ver. " Brilliantly Transeribed ia 

Bloom is on the Rye, Prilliantly Transeribed 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 


PLP LEE KL POR KR LLP LL LE PED 
—— i —-—-———— ——————— ———— 








Grand Valse, Arranged as a Duet - 60 
Quadrille Brillante, For Piano as Duets 4.0 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 6 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet ... 5. 0 
VOCAL M bd P I %. 
Tornera. Romanza . $0 
Ma cosa vuoi da me, ante ‘ n8A0 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cantorra Parts - 6 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas ... - 80 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. <“—- 
Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Renee 3 0 


Non e ver (Romanza), Sung by Signori Crazarra e Cara: 


VOGLIA ... 3 0 

Non torno etal ang by Signori issue e sins . 
VOGLIA .. We ae » 80 

Lo scapato. ree by Mr, reese: one s Zug 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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